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INTRODUCTION 

This is a report .on the 1981-19,82 academic year activities 'of the . Los 
MedanoS College (LMC) jimp ^mentation project in genera Ueducat ion. The 
project is now two thirds df the way-, through its grant" per iod, . Septem'-r 
ber 1, 1981 to January .1, '1983. At LMC, this project is known as the 

V 

Tier One Project, or TOP. (See Appendix A for- a depiction of LMC's three 
tiered general education model. ■) - 

•This report will describe and 'discuss project'activities during the 
academic year 1981-1982. First', project goals and goals for the academic 
year 1981-1982 wiVI be stated. Nex*, grant/related activities will be • 
discussed. Changes made in the original grant plan will be noted and 
explained. Finally, a* summary and. look ahead to the project's agenda a^d 
priorities for the finahphase in Fall, 1382 wij.l be. presented. 

goals ' % % * • 

J Earlier projects in curriculum development, includfng the National 
Endowment for Humanities 'supported 'pilot .project that is the predecessor ' 
to TOP, laid down the essential framew.ork antf philosophy of LMO's general 
education program. There remained to be completed,, however, 'work .on the 
basic tier of courses in *the disciplines'. TKe overall project goal has, 
been to complete this work by developing in the Might -of the pilot project 
humanistically oriented criteria to guide the revision, review and evalu- 
ation of Tier One general education coimseS/ This goal is to be achieved 
in three major phases.' (See' Appendix 5 for an overview of the project in 
"TOP in a Glance"). ' ■ - ' ' > ' 



Specif icaHy, the goals for Phases*'-I and II in 1981-1982 have -been:^ 
»1. To develop geoeraOeducation criteria that distinguish general^ 
, education from non-general education courses for Tier One. 

2. To revise of develop new Tier One cotirses in light of the 
criteria. 

3. To review and evaluate proposed Tier One courses and recommend 
for Tier One those that satisfy the criteria. 

These ^als have been met. 

GRANT ACTIVITIES , 1981-1982 

In May, 1981, a day long, college wide off campus retreat was held to 
explain and inaugurate TOP, Faculty were invited to participate in the 
TOP Study Group, whose aim it would be to develop the Tier One criteria in 
Fall* 1981, Seventeen faculty from a variety of teaching fields responded 
to the invitation. (See Appendix C for the roster of the study group and 
thgir teaching fields.) These faculty, plus the four Oeans and the project 
director made up the study group. 

The main activity for Phase I, Fall, 1981, was* the development of Tier 
One criteria. Essentially, the ta*k before the group was to develop a 
list of criteri^, or standards of measurement, which could be literally 
laid up against, a proposed course outline, template fashion, to determine 
if a course were or were not a general education course in respect to its 

goals, objectives, content and pedagogy. Evolving the criteria consumed a 

/ 

great deal of time and energy and involved the painstaking resolution of 
complex philosophical academic and political issues. 

i 

The process of developing criteria Began with a day long workshop held 

• \ ;/ 

prior to the opening of Fall classes. Clarification of purposes, ..team- 
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building, ancf review of LMC's existir^ general education program preceded 
a freewheeling brainstorming session in which a long list of itfems was 
generated in response to the question, "What .ought a , student learn in/ an 
LMC general* education course?" The sixty-six items thus generated eventu- 
ally were distijled down to the eight criteria approved as colleg^ policy 

four months later. , 

» i " • 

During the FaU, the TOP Study Group meVtwelve times, including one 
,day long, off campus retreat. In order to develop "ownership" in the 
eventual criteria and the general' education program, and to achieve a set 
of criteria that would be'realistic and workable and yet chal lengijjp in 
the .context of LMC, its student clientele, and its resources, incremental 
"grassroots'* process was used. Successive drafts of criteria were pre- 
-pared, critiqued, revised, and cycled bick through the group. In the 
course of .these cycles, key issues of definition, philosophy, and implemen- 
Nation were raised, debated and resolved. 

' « The tangjble outcome of the process was the position paper on Tier One 
Criteria . and their application. (See Appendix D fQr the complete paper.) 
These are the eight -criteria: 

A.' Intra-discipl inary 
f B. Modes of 1 Inquiry - 
•C. Aesthetics of Knowledge 
• 0. £ Imp! i*cations>6^Knpw1edge 

■ Reading* atfd Writing in the Learning Process 
F. "Critical and Effective Thinking 
\ ,6.' "Creat'i.vjty 

H. •' P-lura-lisro *'.".,- 



The position paper is designed to set forth policy and procedure as - 
well as general education philosophy and the criteria themselves. Each 
criteria is stated, defined, expanded upon in a narrate, and examples 
given of possible applications. The position paper sets up a structure 
and process for reviewing and recommending course outlines in light of the 
Criteria, 

In early Janyary, 1982 after discussion and debate, the, position paper 
with minor amendments was unanimously approved by the college community 
and recommended as college policy to the Present who gave his approval 
and "declared the position paper policy. ; 

The main activity of Phase II, Spring, 1982, was the revision of course, 
outlines. All /acuity members were invited to write new courses or to 
revise previous general education courses in light *of the criteria and 
present them as" candidates for Tier One. Twenty-five course authors ad- 
dressed themselves t,o twenty-six courses.' (See Appendix E for the list of 
course authors and courses.) Q ' 

Mostly, the work of revision was centered in the Areas and Sub-Areas 

among subject matter colleagues. Area Deans took responsibility for set- 

ting up meetings, explicating the criteria, and giving guidance oh the 
i * * 

preparation of course outlines. For purposes' of Tier 'One courses,., a special 
course outline format and instructions was developed.' (See Appendix F for 

/ ■■ ■. 

a copy of the Course Outline Format and Instructions.) Workshops were 
held early in the Spring to exp.lain and illustrate wi-th a sample course 

* • * f ■ ' v ; 

the new general education course outline -format. * . • *• 

i . 
. A general Education^Committee (GEC) was set'up and put into operation* 

as called for in P>art II of the Criteria position -paper.- (See Appefltfi* € 



for the roster of members.) The GEC met' during the semester to discuss * 
its chcfrges and to develop procedures. Forms to report recommendations 
and a flow chart were prepared and communicated to course authors. (See 

Appendix H for the report form and flow @hart.) 

\ 9 f) ' 

Twenty-six 'course outlines were conceptualized and coiMiitted to the 

* \ 

prescribed format by their Authors. The overall quality of the outlines 
Was very encouraging. The criteria proved to be applicable, though in 
some instances difficult to satisfy^a/id the course outline format was 
workable. Some*outl ines were more fully realized in the "vision" of 
general education than others, perhaps because of the nature of the 

discipline itself as well as the familiarity of th& authors with general 

* i ? 

education philosophy and the criteria.- The press of t^me was certainly a 

negatfve factor for many authors. But the work \n pn^ess is very encour- 
aging, .and the next phase in Fall, 1982 will see intensive work in per- 
fecting the course outlines as authors teach, evaluate, further revise and 
"HI 

submit their courses for a final review. Several course outlines are 

included as appendices to give the flavor of the work in progress. (See 

/ 

Appendix I for course outlines-for Astronomy* and Geography.) 

In early May ? 1982, Ihe GEcUiet off campus* for a full day and on campus 4 
v for a half day to reviejw proposed course outlines and make recommendations. 
Each course was discussed, evidence of satisfaction of criteria sought, 
conditions for further developfMnt not^d and recommendations jmade. The 
results of the GEC's work were^pseminated to course authors ancttjie 
LMC community. (See Appendix J for the Minutes and Report of the GECl) * . 

-5- ■ 
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With the feedback to course authors, the transition to Phase III- began. 

A workshop session was heJ4-mid-June to provide ideas and direc^ons for 

curriculum work during the summer. ' The criterion, "Effective and Critical 

Thinking" was analyzed by a faculty member expert in the area and examples 

V 

given oh how it could be worked into instruction. Plans were made for a day 

long session prior tfr the opening of class'es in; the Fall, and for a series 
* * * * 

of seminar/workshops to be held in the Fall. 

Also durjng Fall, 1981, an Advisory Committee, as called for in the 
grant plan was set up. This Committee consisted of faculty, students and 
administrators. Because it turned out to have no clearly apparent and 
viabl^ purpose, was redundant to s'everal pre-existing committees, and 
because college personnel were fully engaged in the activities of a very 
busy year, the Committee never got off the ground and was let go into 
abeyance. From the few early meetings of the Committee, however, came 
valuable contacts with Student Representatives (members of LMC s. unique 
student government). The project director held several workshops with 
students to explain LMC's general education program, and to, show how TOP 
and the criteria fit into the program. Feedback was received from the 
students. In cooperation with the Student Representatives, a college wide 
forum yas held^ for the same purpose/s. 

EVALUATION 

Throughout the year, several types of formative evaluation were made. 

i 

Outside evaluators Mr. K^rl 0. Drexel and Mr. John H. Porterfield monitored 
the project, .frequently as participant observers, and fed ideas into the 

V 

planning and operations of the on-going process. When Mr. Porterfield 



passed away, to. the great loss of the project and the cortege, Df\ Charles * 
C. Collins took on- the responsibilities of -an outside evaluator and 
contributed his analyses jf the process and the product as the project 
moved along. . i. , ' 

. A sub-committee of the TOP Study Group, the PI anning/Wr iting ^Commi ttee, 
also analyzed and eval uated* the ongoing process and its products and offered 
suggestions for corrective planning to the project director and program 
participants. 

To obtain expert opinion^ on -the .criteria, the position paper in draft 
form was sent by mail to seven persons nat/ionally eminent in their knowledge 
of general education. Several were specialists in the community college.* 
The written.cr itiques by these consultants-by-mail proved to be very 
informative and helpful, and reassured the project that it 'was on target, 
both as to processes and the criteria. (See Appendix K for the list of 

specialists and a copy of the letter sent to each soliciting their Response.) 

\ 
\ 

CHANGES , \ 

No major changes in the direction, scope or intent of the pro^ectTere 

mad^. Several minor changes were made as the result of formative eval uation$* 

and/br circumstances at the college. , 

Consultants were used differently than had been projected in the grant 
* ' * * 
plan. At 'the earjy stages of developing the criteria and later in the 

course outline development it was concluded' that outside opinion wo^ild be 

more confusing than helpful. Another facto© deterring the use of consultants 

was the scarcity of suitable experts who could combine knowledge of general 

education, the community college, LMC, subject matter' expertness and 

process skills. ' 

*♦ 
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. One productive use of consultants ^was for the project director to 
confer directly with persons of particular competences and" experience and 
feed the suggestions into the process. The consultants-by-mail strategy 
mentioned above was very effective,' ' / * 

4 

Trie grant plan calls for a two week -session after the semester's end 
for key faculty members to work on syllabi. This arrangement v;as not set 
up because it was not appropriate. Instead, faculty ; have been* encouraged 
'to undertake individual work plans on a contract basfs for further course 
development during the summer. * 

s 

The numbers of faculty involved was leSs than anticipated in the grant 

plan. The/grant plan was pred icated' on an optimistic max imum 'of thirty 

facutty participants. Instead, participation /in Phase I was seventeen, * , 

and for Phase II, twenty-five. Competition forfaculty time and energy by 

other pressing college business, ^including accreditation, partly accounts 

for the discrepancy.* The press of other college business put limits on 

the amount of time faculty could be engaged in TOP Study Group, the GEC, 

and in revision of courses. As a result of less -time and fewer persons 

than originally for/ecast, the rate of spending for faculty compensation 

has been less than anticipated. Summer work and intensified efforts in 

the Fall, when the colleg^ will be relieved of many of the heavy pressures 

of ^981-1982, should bring spending into line. 

• - / 

■4 

SUMMARY . • ' • - \ 

v^As noted above, the goals set for 1981-1982 were achieved. Th'e^pro- 

ject is on track and moving toward its culmination at the &nd of the Fall, 

1982 semester. The major achievements for the year have been the develop- 
er 

ment of the Tier One criteria, the, rewriting of twenty-six courses to 

-8- 



satisfy' the criteria, and the review and recommendations on the proposed 

/ 

courses by the General Education Committee. 

Related achievements include the broadbased and sustained inter- 
disciplinary dialogue among a diversity of faculty that culminated in a ' 
consensus on what ought to characterize a general education course 
Moreover, key, administrators have been deeply ' involved in Jhe dialogue and 
have taken important' roles. The involvement of so many faculty and key 
administrators v*ill be to the long range benefit of the general education 
program and the successful application of the criteria, as they now 
.possess shared^formation, values, and commitment to the project. 

. It has been a considerable achievement to generate criteria that are 
trulyv general education and intradiscipl inary "in character, challenging, 
humanistically oriented, worthwhile, and capable of attracting allegiance. 
The eight criteria arose from the realities y ef general education in the 
open door, tuition-free community college, the circumstances of LMC, and ' 
,the potent-ials and -limitations of tRe college's human -resources. The 
criteria are of a "grass roots" not a philosophically derived, a priori 
nature. They are fashioned of native materials, and thus promise well 
'\for real ization. 

* 

Another achievement of the project, not intended, but noteworthy, 
was the reinforcement -the project gave -' and received-- from other 
concurrent projects such as a FIPSE funded project to develop tutorial 
work iij reading and writing across the curriculum. The Tier One criterion 
on. reading and writing jn effect institutionalized a commitment to a 
basic precept promoted by the FI'PSE project that is, that all courses are 



courses in reading and .writing development. At the same time, the work* \ 
of the FIPSE project involved virtually all of the LMC faculty in studying 
strategies for promoting reading and writing •throughout the college 



/ 



curriculum. This paved^he way for the acceptance of the reading and 
writjng- criteria'and -gives cause for optimi-sm-in its effective implementation. 

The difficult even onerous task ofVeviewing courses and making 

• * * i 

recommendations was accomplished by the GEC with professionalism, fairness, 
-intelligence and firmness. This is no small achievement, but not an 
"^universalis popular one. As might wpl 1 be expected, there was some 

disaffection and resistance to tJW t:ommittee's decisions, but, far less^ 
than might be expected andiof a character that should dissipate. 

The time frame of the project has been a major problem. Considering 

the kinds of work involved, the time frame has been punishingly short. It 

v i - ■ * 

^ takes time te elicit ideas, to digest .them and to form them up into 
criteria. It takes time to develop a* course, and it takes time to study 
course outlines and to make responsible decisions. There are advantages, , 
some argued, in a short time frame, as it forces the sustaining of an - ' . L 
intensive effort with less slippage due to loss. of momentum*-* But it would . ' 
have been better to have more time so there could have been more interaction 
with course outline authors in the process of course development / A fallout 
from the exacting time pressures has been the numerous conditional approvals 
of course outlines. This is a major concern to the GEC, but one which 
is expected to be corrected during the Fall, 1982. ' ' * 

Another concern is that of instill ing and j^rpetuating in the 
teaching faculty a s^nse of the'spirit as well as the letter of general 
education teaching. 'Of course, LMC is not alone in- this concern. It is 

• -10- * $ ■ . 
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endemic in general education programs. ,The last phase will tell how well 

the project wil.l go from the genera) education rhetoric and blueprints 

* * 

for Tier One courses the, actual Unlivery of general education to 
•learners in the classroom. So far* the signs .are .propit ious A 

v . ' • - \ . - 

A LOOK AHEAD: AGENDAS AND PRIORITIES ' % 

In -Fall, 1982, the third and final phase of TOP will begin. Course 
outlines conceptualized in Spring, 1982 and developed over 'the summer' 
will be implemented in the classrooms. £tfurses will be evaluated and 
further developed as they are bging taught. A series of some 8 to 10 
semir>ar/ ? workshops in the early part of^fHe semester will address the 
criteria and pedagogical concerns. Course outlines will be further re- 
fined and submitted *p the GEC for a final review and recommendation in 
late F/n. 

On the Fall, 1982, agenda is the evaluation of the project by the 
outside evaluators. A*lso on the agenda are incorporation of consultants 
into the process of course development as subject matter and/or pedagogy 
specialists, contact with feeder high schools to introduce and invite a 
critique of LMC's general education program, preparation of the end of 
project report and planning for dissemination of the results of the pro- 
ject and other materials, perhaps a monograph* that would be of value 
to others. Looking beyond the immediate scope of TOP,' planning will begin 
for a thoroughgoing evaluation of the entire LMC.general education program 
and for a revision and updating of the LMC publications and materials on 
general education to incorporate the outcomes of TOP. 



Top priority in Phase III will go to the actual 'teaching and further 
development of #Tier One courses and to the series of seminar/workshops. 

It fs essential that course authors come together to swap ideas and exper-^ 

i 

iences, identify and solve problems, T.end mutual support and inspiration, 
and above all,' to evolve and solidify among themselves a shared sense of 
what general education is, how it is done, why it is" important for students, 
and how it can be, a richly rewarding professional . and personal experience 
for the instructor. 



w 



* 
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An Ethical Inquiry Into A So^etaHssue: % 

This second of the capstone courts of- 
fers student's the option of studying one of 
several different societal issues. Currently, 
the choice can be made from these; "Free- 
dom and Responsibility of the Mass Media," 
"CHme in America," "A Majority of Minori- 
ties," "Fossil to Fission: The Energy Story. 4 ' 

Like HumanistiC.Studies 2TG, these 3TG 
courses ace Interdisciplinary and take stu-;' 
dents through the content by a ^method of 
ethical inquiry that encourages students to 
look at the ethics of the situation as well as > 
the body of available facts. 

And like Humanistic Studies 2TG, this 
xourte teaches the skills of self-directed 
study (SDS) so students learn not only about 
a particular issue, but also become indepen- ; 
dent and self-directed for, studying issues ' 
they will encounter long after they leave col- 
lege. - 



Physical Science 3TC 
^ or 

^Biological Science 3TG 

*or 

Humanistic-Studies 3TG 

or , 
Language Arts 3TG 

or V 
Social Science 3TG 

or 

Behavioral Science 3TG 



V An Ethical Inquiry 
f Jrrto A Societal Issue: 



J 



1 ^ 

-A. 4 




The purpose.of education is to help each person 
experience more fully, understand more broadly 
live more widely, perceive more keenly, feel more 
deeply, act more ethically, to pursue the happi- 
ness of self-fulfillment and to gat^the wisdom to 
see that selt*fulfillment is inextricably tied to, the 
genenl welfare. \ 

— U-OS Medanos College Philosophy 



Los Medanos College 
2700 East LelaftJ Road < 
Pittsburg, CaHfbncfe 94565 
Phone 415 439-^61^ 



General 
Education at 

Los Medanos 

College 

Education is not much of a nope, it is just the only 

hope we have. 1 *^ 

—Robert Hutchins 




General 
Education ^ 
at Los Medanos 
College 



The Los Medanos College curriculum is 
butjt aroMnd a general education program 
that is yanked among the top in the country 
by the Unowned and highly respected Dan- 
forth and Carnegie educational foundations 

It re required for graduation, and, if fully 
taken meets most general education re 
quiremeats for transferjo upper division col- 



leges Most important, it is required for 
responsible citizenship in a democracy. Only 
those courses with aTG designation in the ti- 
tle count toward meatjng the mipimum re- 
quirement of 26 units 



1 1 



These must include one TG course each in 
behavioral sciences, language arts, humanis- 
tic studies, physical; science, ' biological 
science plus two social science courses, one 
of which has to be -social science 5TG, 
"Social Order^and Institutions J' AM of this 
adds to a minimum of' 20 units^The last 6 
units WilJ be earned "from two capstone 
courses, -Humanistic Studies 2TG, "An 
Ethical Inquiry into Societal *ls£ues," and a 
3TG course drawn from ohe of the six fields 
of study. The latter is an in-depth inquiry into 
a single societal issue. All of thrs is il- 
lustrated in the chart below* 



ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 
AND 

ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCES 
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LOS MEDANOS COLLEGE 
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THE CAPSTONE COURSES % 

Humanistic Studies 2TG: *An Ethi6a( In- 
quiry into Societal Issues < J 

This is the one course that is tansn by ail 
students who plan^ to' graduate and/or 
transfer ft uses an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to investigate five major so'Qietai 
issues 'such as "Energy, and Ecology."* 'The 
Limits of Growth," "The Popbfatidrr Explo- 
sion," "Nuclear War and other Nuclear 
Threats," artd\"Equahty and Justice by Sex 
and by Race," mese issues vary from year to 1 
year depending on current importance. 

In each case students learn the dimen- 
sions of the severity of the problem, consider 
the options for dealing with the proWerti, ex- 
plore the consequences following from each 
Option and inquire into the ethics irivolved in 
choice of-action. As a matter of fact, the 
whole experience is an inquiry into ethics, 
hence the title "An Ethical Inquiry jnto 
Societal Issues." 

To help studentsMearri how to learn there 
, is a self-directed study components (SDS) in ; 
this course. Each student is ( obliged to select 
a topic of personal interest that is directly 
related to one of the units beirjg studied, set 
study goals, design and follow a plan of in- 
vestigation, analyze the ^thical issues involv- 
ed and, finally, prepare a written report of this 
individual study. 
S 
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TIER ONE PROJECT AT A GLANCE 



Grant source: 
Grant amount: 
Time span: 
Di rect ion: 

Purpose : 
Phase 



National Endowment for the Humanities 
$107,000 Grant type: Implementation grant 

September, 1981 to January I983 (three, semesters) 
Project Director - Chester Case~ 

Advisory Committee - College wide (faculty, students', administration) 
To re-examine, revise and restructure Tier One Courses 



Goals 



Act i v i In es 



Who ' s^ 
Involved 



Outcomes 



Pre-Proj ect 
Spring, '81 


To plan and 
organize 


Planning 
Establ ish 
Advisory Comm. 

Q 


Di rector 
Adv. Comm. 

* 


1 nformat ion 
to col lege 
Ope ra t ional 
plans ' 


tttase 1 
Fall, "81 


To review, 
discuss and 
develop cri t- 
eria for Tiei 
One courses 


1 - " ■ ■ 

I 

Retreat 
Semi nars 


+" 30 facul ty 
Deans 

Consul tants 
• Evaluators 


Criteria for 
Tier One 
Courses 

• -i- 


Phase I 1 
Spring, '82 


To apply 
criteria and 
review, re- ■ 
v i se courses 


Semi nars 


I 

Same, plus 
Editing team 


Course out- 
lines 

V 

« 


Phase 1 1 1 
Fall, '82 


To field test 
revised, new 
courses / 


Semi nars 


Same 


Fiet^%st#d 

andvf i.ne-tuned 

couVses 
j 


Post * 
Spring, '83 


To evaluate 
and dissemin- 
ate 


Prepare re- 
port , Con- 
ference? 

r 1 


Di rector 
Evaluators 
Adv. Comm. 


Project report 
Materials and 
processes ~Tor 
dissemination 
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Roster of Tier One Project Study Group 
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MEMBERS OF TIER. ONE PROJECT STUDY GROUP 



FACULTY 



01 ga Arenivar 
Judy*Bank 
Bill Crouch * 
Jerry Davis 
Larry Howard 
Dick Livingston 
Bob Marshall 
Dave Nakaji 
Rjcardo Ontiveros 
Andres Ochoa 
Gil Rodriquez 
Alex Sample r 
Thelma Scott 
Jean Shrader 
Stan Smith 
Eric Yeoman 
Bob Zavala 



Spee9lf ' 
* Language Arts, Reading 
Nursing 

Biological Sciences" \ 
Art, Sculpture 
Journal ism 

Social Science, Economics, Geography 

Physics,, Mathematics 

Social Science 

Welding 

Mathematics 

Sociology, Counsell ing 
Psychojogy, Counselling 
Humanities, MustE 
Humanities, Music 
Anatomy and Physiology 
Child Development 



ADMINISTRATORS 



Sandy BooheV 
Stan Chin 
Vince Custodio 
Carlton Will iams 



Dean, Humanistic Studies and Language Arts 

Dean, Physical and Biological Sciences 

Dean, Behavioral Sciences and Counselling 

Dean, Social and ^oonomic Sciences 



•CHAIRPERSON 

Chester Case Director, General Education Project 

Social Sciences, History • m ■ 
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A POSITION PAPER 
TIER .1 CRITERIA AND 



PROCEDURES FOR APPLICATION 



V 

December 1981 
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Ihtroductign 

The Purpose of This Paper 

The specific purpose of this paper is to establish . 

4 

criteria that will be used to determine whether or not a 
course can be designated as a Tier I, general education 
course and to establish ^structure and procedure. for the 
.application of these Tier I criteria. 



< 

Recommended Action 



The members of the Tier I Project Study Group tfish. the • 
Los Medanos College clusterpersons to approve and recommend 
for college policy the Tier I criteria, and procedures and 
structure for the application of said criteria, as set forth 
in this paper. / 

1 v.- 

ft * 
J The Problem to' Which This Paper is Addressed 

Los MedanQs College has a strong' commitment to general' 

education, and over the years has Revolved a distinctive, three 

.tiered mpdel. Yet, the model is not complete. Though Tier II 

(Humanistic Studies 2TG) and Tier III (3TG Series) are in 

place and operating satisfactorily, Tier. I, the basic disciplt 

nary courses" need attention. The need for attention has been 

signalled in Position^ Paper 77-3, the previous accreditation 

report, and the conclusio^ of the 2TG-3TG general education 



project evaluators. 4 ^ 



Needed to complete t^e development of Tier I 



courses 



t 

are criteria to designate what is or what is not-.a, Tier I 
course. Up to v now, there has been no clear, comprehensive 
statement nor consensus on what constitutes a general 
education course for Tie^I, Also pending since the passage 
of Position Paper 77-3 iSr, a direction to incorporate into 
general education disciplinary courses the interdisciplinary ' 
and other aspects of the now abolished generic course. Until 
these matters are addressed and resolved, the model will be" 
incomplete, and no effective and consistent curriculum 
development and decision making for Tier I courses can take 
place. , The criteria and process proposed in this paper will 
resolve the^e matters. v \ 

The Development 'of This Position Paper * 

In Spring 19 80, application was made to the National 
Endowment for Humanities (ft EH) for an implementation grant 
to follow the previous NEH pilot grant that funded the 2TG- 
3TG -development project. The proposal was accepted and funded 
for a three semester period. The project has threfe phases, 
which can be briefly stated as follows: 

Fall 19 81 - Tier^ I criteria and procedures developed 
\ Spring 1982 -Application of Tier I criteria; revision 
and/or development of course outlines 
Fall 19 82 - Field test; evaluate and revise Tier I 
<4 courses 



During Phase I, a Tier I Project Study Group was formed.' 

< * * it 

The primary task of the group* was to develop criteria that 

would be compatible and consistent with the existing ^general 

i education itodel, that would have a genuine education character 

dnd that would be workable ahd worthwhile. This was a diffi- 

cult task. The group met -frequently and, at length to generate 

ideas, ^discuss and debate. Now, after numerous drafts and 

revisions, the study group: has arrived at this present paper, , 

which it recommends* to the LMC clusterpersons . / 1 

Organisation Of the Paper 

Having introduced the topic and shown the problem to 
which it is addressed, this pape,r*will be now .devoted to the 
criteria and the procedure for their application. Leading 
into the presentation of the, criteria themselves will be a 
discussion of the criteria and a preamble written to convey 
some of the more intangible but necessary aspects and spirit 
of general education that the criteria would not readily 
communicate. Afjyr the criteria are given, the paper turns 
to the structure and procedures for applying the 1 criteria. 
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Tie r I Cr iteria 

\ ' i 

General Education and Education in General 
* — * 1 ■ ■ — — - 

■ ■» 

There" are numerous and important attributes inherent 
in all good education, .including general education. These 
are "attributes that set;, high standards for any course^ 
seriously designed, and taught, A Tier I course would cer- 
tainly be expected^to Embody these attributes, though they 
are by no 'means exclusive to general education, and thus not 
criteria per se. 

Some of these attributes should be mentioned. Any 

course, - for inl?feance, ought to be learner-centered. Any 

course o^glvt to have afe overarching intentions the enhancement 

of the learner's abilities and capabilities and the learner's 

Requisition of knowledge * and skills. Any course ought to 

offer learners the opportunity to expand their understanding^ 

of self and -others/ and to promote respect for self and others, 
♦ 

Any course ought to haye a positive effect on a learner 1 a 

sense of competence and assist in the discovery and unlocking 

■-of personaf]/ potentials, ^Any course ought to contribute 

positvely, directly or^indirectly , to the way learners live 

their l,ives in work, leisure and recreation, in their self- 

fulfillment and * in service to others and in contributions to 
■ • « ■ 

society,. Any course ought to work for t&e learner's increasinq 

> *> - . 

effectiveness as a communicator by helping* them be effective 

* i ■ 

in writing, heading, listening and speaking, 

i 

: : T' 
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Preamble* to Tier I Criter ia 

j * * 

This, preamble strives to convey the spirit of general 
-education; vhile the criteria convey -some thing of the letter. 
.If there is a distinctive general education curriculum, there, 
is a distinctive general- education pedagogy., This pedagogy 
,c6ntributes much to the unique, flavor S general education. 
It may be expressed in a number of ways, be they ' fleeting and 
spontaneous or studied and systematic. It may be expressed 
in the manner and style of instruction, in the selection and 
handling of content and materials of the course, in the way 
of regarding the knowledge of the discipline and its possible 
significance fo r> the learner and how the. learner will use 'jt. 

, Itais an active pedagogy that strives to engage the 
learner in 'the applications of knowledge to the problems and * 
issues of the real world, public and personal. It is a pedagogy 
that seeks to select from the vast realms of knowledge of the 
discipline those materials that contribute in an important ' 
way to an explication to the learner of the world and how it * 
works. It is a pedagogy that is less concerned with initiating 
a neophyte into the details of a discipline than it is with ' 
enlarging the learner's comprehension and utilization of 
knowledge for general understandings. It is a peaagogy ev&r 
on the. alert for the opportunity to spin out from a point of 
study to larger and wider ranging connections with other 
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realms of knowledge, ather concerns. It seeks to integrate 
knowledge, to impart skills, to invite the learner to partici- 
pate in learning that which every person needs to know. 

There is a spirit to general education pedagogy. It m 
is something of a frame of mind, a manner of teaching and 
planning for instruction, that raises questions, draws learners 
oat, makes connections, interprets, lingers on an observation 
about the where, or^why, who or when of the, origination and 
character of some knowledge, that nudges the learner t6 use 
the knowledge sand to grow in skills and, confidence . This 
spirit, ^elusive but essential, and re'fracted into a multitude 
x>f variations by the varying characters of the general education 
instructors, animates general education, pedagogy. 

To be a part of the distinctive general education curriculum, 
a Tier I* course ought to have certain general, overall attributes' 
in addition to those to be singled out by the criteria. In 
respect to what is taught*, and how it is taught, a Tier I course 
ought to: 

• show the interrelatedness of knowledge, life, events 

and phenomena on this Spaceship Earth; _ 

• help learners expand and make more accurate their global 
perspectives ; 

• be infused with an humane perspective; 

• awaken the learner to a consciousness of the"~future; 

if 

• broaden the learner's awareness of the commonalities 

i 

and uniqueness amdng the peoples of the Earth; 
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• impart to the- learner a sense of being a participant 
in the dialogue- of the common learning; 

• give learners the opportunity to learn, about values, * 

their own and others, and to understand the origins, 

the shaping and influences of behavior of values. 

Moreover, in respect to how it is framed, a Tier I course 
ought to: 

• strike a proper balance between the substantive content 
of the discipline and the general education elements; 
the course should be neither watered down and made 
superficial; do r* overladen with the necessities that 
derive from the grounding of a major, or specialist-to-be 
in the fundamentals of a discipline; 

• resonate and reinforce other general education courses 

( 

but not "be redundant or repetitive 
Finally, satisfying the criteria arid infusing in the courses 
the spirit of general education ought tL-have/the effect of 
giving Tier I courses a distinctive, common stamp. The criteria 
and spirit, ^however, must never be allowed to become instruments 
for exacting excessive conformity. Each instructor must! have 
the freedom- to build on his/her own strengths as a teacher, and 
to .utilize her/his special interests, so long afe the essential 
integrity of the' criteria and the spirit of general educatic 
are upheld. The Tier I courses should mov/ in formation, 
not in lock-step. 
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Characteristics and Applications* 
of the Tier I Criteria 

Overview . The Tier I criteria will^be used to determine 
whether or not a course should be given the designation "G" 
ftit general education. A- criterion, by definition, is a 
standard, or measure, for making judgments. The Tier I 

criteria will be applied to any course offered <as a candidate 

I 

for Tier I, and if the criteria are satisfied by evidences in 
the course outline and in an oral* explication of the course 
outline, Jbhe designation will be accorded. 

m 

! 

Characteristics of the 'Criteria . Each criterion is. 

f 

necessarily broad and encompassing. While a criterion will^ 
delineate a trait desired in a "G" course, it will not spell 
out exact, specific wcfys in which a course outline should' 
satisfy ^ the criterion. That .specificity is best supplied 
Sy those best suited- to be specific, that is, instructors in 
the disciplines. The criterion does not call for specific 
content, methods, learner outcomes , or the like, because 
these will vary according to the discipline and will be set 
forth in course outlines, £ach criterion, however, vil^L have 

a narrative expansion with examples *and illustrations to make 

5- - 

more clear |its intent. The jsxamples are neither exhaustive' 
nor prescriptive, only illustrative. 

, Four of -the criteria d^al with characteristics of the 
knowledge of a discipline. These criteria, ask that a Tier Lv 
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course teach about the knowledge as well as the knowledge 
itself. Other criteria deal with processes that engage the 
< learner in the use of the knowledge. 

. Evidences^ for Satisfaction of Criteria . Evidence to 
satisfy the criteria Will be sought in the course outline 
and will include: course goals and objectives, course over- ' 
view and rationale, the course content and materials, 
instructional procedures and course policies and procedures. 
Written evidences will be expanded and explicated by oral 
presentations, 

/ 

Applicat ion of the Criteria . The criteria are necessarily 
broad, as the disciplines vary in content, materials, and 
character. Hence, it is necessary to apply criteria in ways 
that offer flexibility, that are reasonable, and that have 
expectations that are appropriate to the possibilities or 
limitations inherent in a given discipline. Criteria will be 
satisfied to a degree reasonable and appropriate to a given 
discipline. Some disciplines should be able to treat some 
criteria with greater depth or emphasis than other disciplines, 
and ,these may be indicated in a criterion. 

. 

A Caution. There has been concern expressed that a 
thorough-going fulfillment of the Tier I criteria in a course 
outline will cause the displacement of the proper disciplinary 
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content of the course. This. should not be the case. The 
integrity of the subject matter must be observed, while the 
criteria are being satisfied. While a Tier I course is not 
primarily a course for the sp.eciajList-to-b'e or the major, 
it nevertheless must "have a solid grounding in the discipline. 
The content must be comprehensive and have intellectual 
integrity. The general education elements should weave 
through the content in a compatible not pre-emptive manner. 
The general education elements in many cases will be suitably 
introduced in the way_ the content is taught— or methods and/or 
process— in the selection of ^materials , and through the 
perspectives of the instructor. 



Tier I Criteria 

Following are the criterfia for Tier I courses 

A . Interdisciplinary 

B. Modes of Inquiry 

C. Aesthetics of Knowledge 

D. Implications of Knowledge 

E. Reading and Writing in the Learning Proce 

F. Effective Thinking 

G. Creativity 

H. Pluralism 

» 
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Criterion 



A. Interdisciplinary 



Is the course interdisciplinary? > 

Narrative Expansion 

An interdisciplinary ^course connects with other disciplines 
in its family of disciplines, as grouped in families in LJMC's 

V 

sub-areas. An interdisciplinary course includes, along with 
the content unique to itself, the fundamental concepts, general- 
izations, principles, values, attitudes and belief systems 'common 
to other disciplines in the given family. Thus a learner study- 
ing one coursp in the social sciences would gain a generalized 
understanding of the core of shared attributes that are common 
to the various* disciplines of social science. The interdiscipli- 
nary course should reveal to the learner the interrelatedness 
of knowledge. 

To satisfy this criterion, each Tier, I course will include 
as content references to the commonalities and interrelatedness 
of the disciplinary family and in instructipnal' methods show 
the linkages among the disciplines • Also, a given coarse taught 
in an interdisciplinary manner will call upon the knowledge from 
other disciplines in the family in the study \pf a given topic, . 



Illustrations and Examples 

An interdisciplinary course could offer as^ontent informa- 
nt V'-/jf ■ 

tion on the commonalities that unify a disciplinary family* 

A theme or topic in a given course could be s\tudied from 
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the perspectives of other disciplines in the family. Thus 
a topic in history would be explicated by the perspectives 
of economics and/or political science. 

Examples could be offered from the lives of scholars 
who have approached the generation of knowledge from an 
interdisciplinary perspective. 

• / 
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' B. Modes of Inquiry 

Criterion 

/ 

Does the course teach the modes of inquiry indigenous 

to the discipline? , , 

i 

I 

Narrative Expansion 

i - * ; 

All disciplines have modes of inquiry, that is, ways of 

generating and testing knowledge that are accepted and integral 

as a traditional part of the discipline. Frequently, a mode 

of inquiry may be referred to as a 1 research method, but it ma$ 

also be a systematic or patterned way of generating knowledge. 

Learning a discipline fs. modes of inquiry should enlarge? a 

learner ! s understanding of a" discipline and make available to 

the learner, for possible emulation, a model of inquiry . 

Fields of knowledge develop in historical and social 

milieux. Understanding when, how ( and why the modes of inquiry 

and knowledge of discipline came into being will add to the 

learner/ s understanding of the discipline. 

To satisfy this criterion, each Tier. I course will teacfc, 

as content and as method, the modes of inquiry of a, given 

"discipline, and pomment on the development of the modes of 

inquiry and knowledge bf the discipline. / 

Illustrations and Examples 

As a way of teaching a mode of inquiry, for "example, an 

€> / 
history course should provide the learner with § kit of 

historical materials pertaining to an event and ask the learner 
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•to use 'historical methods to create an account of the event. 
Or, in conducting a laboratory experiment, the physical 
science learner could be asked to follow the steps of the 



scientific method. 



- *' Examples of mode's of inquiry would include scientific 
method, literary analysis, statistical analysis, hypothesis 
testing, elements of artistic excellence or logic' of thought. 

Instances in the lives of scholars, artists, writers, 
or scientists that tell of the circumstances of the generation 
of knowledge or of break-through applications of a discipline's 
mode of inquiry can be included as course content. • 
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G.o Aesthetics of Knowledge - 

* Criterion * 

' Does the course teach about the aesthetic qualities 
of the knowledge of the discipline? 

Narrative Expansion 

# $ 

ffhe aesthetic quality or dimension of the knowledge 

• of a grven discipline is important for learners to consider \ 

in order to attain a deeper understanding of the discipline . 

That is, the learner should be engaged with the joy, beauty, 

elegance of the knowledge. Teaching this quality of the 

discipline should lead learners to appreciate and understand 

the majesty and expanding vastness of human accomplishments 

r 

in the generation of knowledge and also the vastness of that 
which remains mysterious and unknown, A learned may learn 

that with the advent of knowledge comes the comprehension of 

\ 

ignorance. 

To satisfy this criterion, each Tier I course will 

comment, in the content of the course, or will convey through 

instructional methodology, the aesthetic qualities of knowledge. 

This cri€erion may- be satisfied 1 by explicit ' content, but often* ■ 

.its message may be conveyed in the process of instruction, 

\ I 
through demonstration, by examples, or through the observations ' 

\.of the instructor. • * * 
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Illustrat ions and Examples' 

As a- way of drawing attention to the aesthetic aspect 
of knowledge, the learner might be invited to contemplate 
the intricacies and wonders of th* living cell, or the 
learner might, be led through an ele_gant proof or ingenious 
solution of >a problem. The instructor could model in his/her 
comments an appreciation of the aesthetic aspects in the % 
course of teaching about music, literature, art or other . 
knowledge. , ( ' , , 
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^ % y- D« Implications of n Knowledge 

Crit erion . * 

— ■■ j 

Does the course , explore* these implications of the ^ 
knowledge of the disciple; Values, ethics and future? 

Narrative E xpansion „ — 

— ■ . ^ 

\ ^The knowledge of a given discipline wili embody values 
,and pose ethical implications , and suggest possible consequences 
for the future. Considering these aspects will lend to the 
learner's understanding of ■ the significance of knowledge in 
a world whereJcnoV ledge is both a commodity and power, and >' 
where the generation a.nd<use^of knowledge, can impact on the 
present and shape tie 
expected to^ comment oh^ 
satisfy this criterion/ 



titure. Each Tier I course will be 
these aspects of knowledge in order to 



Illustrations *and Examples 

-4 * 

The .values inhering in. a discipline might be explored by 
efcsamininp two contrasting forms, for' example, punk rock and 
; classical music.. • • , 

For a given discipline;* examples 'can be provided that - 
. sho*J:h.e inpapt of^, knowledge, *s^ch as the discovery of the 
microbe, the theory of evaluation, invention of dynamite, the 
concept of. tjfe unconscious, electricity , the invention of the 
fcfansisto;r. * , 

Trends in the gene^fcion and'use of knowledge can be 



extrapolated into the future. 

Values aspects, .and ethical implications of episodes in 
the .development and application of knowledge can be portrayed 
and critiqued, e.g. the ethical dilemmas facing scientists 
who developed the atomic bomb, or genetic engineering, or 
development of techniques for mass persuasion and. engineering 
of consent in politics and marketing. 
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E. Reading and Writing in the 
Learning Process 



Criterion 



9 

Does the course provide opportunities for learners to 

develqp higher cognitive skills through reading f and writing? 

» 

Narrative Expansion ( 

' Tier I courses will demand the intellectual processed 
of analysis and synthesis, of comprehending relationships 
and establishing new ones. In order for learners to be a&Le 
to organize facts and ideas into a meaiCngful framework, and 
in order for new facts and ideas to become integrated with 
personal, experience, a Tier I course should require a signifi- 



cant amount of reading and wri>tfigappropriate to the discipline. 
Writing, in particular, should be used to develop thinking and 
to promote learning, rather ^than simply serving in its tradi- ' 
tional role 'as evaluation instrument to measure, student progress. 
Reading assignments should serve a similar^unction and this 
should be viewed as information, concepts, and ideas to be 
intellectually processed, rather than memorized. 

Illustrations and Examples ' * % ^ w 

In addition to, or in place of, traditional papers and 
lab reports, students should learn to use writing as a way 
to, solve problems, to come up with new ideas, to recaRl insiqht£ 
or areas of misunderstanding for themselves as well as their 
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instructors. This can be done through journals, logs,' and 
occasional br^ef in-^flass .writing periods, well as through 
more traditonal writing assignments. Students should view 
class reading assignments as examples of the processing of ^ 
information and thus, in addition to "learning facts," might* 
inquire into the manner of their presentation (e.g. the simple ' 
statement, "Columbus discovered America," should be examined 
for its implications). This will help students ^in competency 
in reading and increase their , flexibility of thqu^t. 
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F. Effective Thinking 

Criterion 

Does the course provide opportunities, for learners 
to enhance their 'effectiveness in thinking? 

Narrative jgxpansdon " 

Effectiveness in, thinking includes/ independent ' thinking ? 
and critical thinking. and the application of these to problem 
solving and decision making. 

To meet this criterion, each Tier I course will be 
expected to contribute to the learner's capacities as an 
effective thinker. For the most part, this criterion /would 
Be approaphed through processes of instructional methods 
rather than content per se. " ^ 

Illustrations and Examples * 

. The enhancement of thinking effectiveness would include, 
jfor instance, teaching stragegies and content that involve 
learners in deductive and inductive thinking", recognition and 
repair of logical fallacies, operations of analysis, synthesis, 
analogous . thinkijvg, conceptualizing, strate^iefe for problem 
solving and dek^sion making, 'guessing, and the use of intuition 

Independence in thinking would be enhanced, for. instance, 
by 1 encouraging learners to develop confidence in their capacity 
to make judgments, to encourage toleration of ambiguities, to 
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resist- stereotyped thinking and propaganda, to understand 
a£d cope with pressures to conform in thinking by peers or * 
media, |nd to encourage^ the learner "a questioning altitude 
and a willingness to take risks-. 

Course outlines might include as instructional methods 
various! processes of instruction that model effective • 
thinking strategies. Exam questions, laboratory problems, 
discussion assignments or other class exercises can involve 
the content and materials of the discipline as a basis for 
the application of effective thinking instruction. 
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G, Creativity * * 



-Criterion 



J does the course introduce creative processes and 

examples of? human creativity^ 

Narrative .Expansion v 

Creativity, though difficult to define generally 
regarded as an important key- to individual learning as well 
as a major source of human expressiveness. A broad, descrip- 
tion of creativity could, include: the use of imagery and 
imagination; the use of symbols and media to convey feelings, 
ideas, or meanings. Also, creativity can be defined- as 
seeing the familiar in an unfamiliar way, _ 

As creativity is essentially a process and not content 

t 

per se, in most cases it would be addressed through instruc- 
tional methods. Instructional methods and/or content should 
affirm tj?^ worth of creativity and endorse personal creativity 
To satisfy this criterion, each Tier I course should 
.offer learners opportunities \to r engage in creative behaviors 
and introduce and consider appropriate examples of creativity. 

Illustrations and Examples '+ 

To satisfy the common criterion, a Tier I course might, 
for example, present, analyze, and appreciate examples of. 

creative endeavors in the discipline. 

| ! ._ _ ._.'*. 

As an exerciser learners might be asked to come up with 

I 

f . 

! 
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their own personality theories, to reinterpret ^an historical 
incident, to account for an anomalous phenomenon. 

Include activities such as brainstorming, conceptual 
blockbusting, imaging, visualizations , _and explore their 
application to real lifX situations. 

Discussion of the Varieties of creative activities. 

To satisfy the particular criterion, a'course in the - 
visual and performing arts could engage the learner in a 
study of modes and media of creative expression, and directly 
engage the learners in their own creative expression. The 

r 

course could culminate inj a group production. 

I 
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Criterion 



Does the course encourage learners to> consider the 
variety of perspectives, experiences and persuasions that 
h^ve an impact on the society? 

, Narrative Expansion 

In a nation and world made up of many groups and 
individuals, it is important to consider the viewpoints and 
contributions of the variety of cultures as well as the 
dominant culture, of women as well as men, of minority 
groups cmd their members as well as the majority group and 
its members. In most cases, this criteria can be satisfied 
by instructional processes in which contrasting views are 
presented and examined, open-mindedness in considering a 
range of data, including conflicting dat^, is encourage, 
examples offered, and mechanisms of stereotypic, ethnocentric 
or monolithic thinking are examined. Social sciences, 
behavioral sciences, humanities, language arts, and biological 
sciences should be able to ^Introduce course content to 
satisfy this' criteria. 

■' , ./ . ' , > 

Examples anffs-Illus trations 

\ r* v . 

The contributions^ persons who are identified with 
minority groups to the knowledge of a disc/ipline can be * 
noted, along with the stories'of the circumstances of those 
contributions. / 
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/ 

The positive aspects\and "strengths deriving from 
diversity and variety in viewpoints in analysis and problem 
Solving may be modeled and practiced by learners, 

^So^ial and psychological theory and concepts that shed 
light or^the mechanisms of discrimination and inequality 
can, where appropriate/ be the subject of study, J 



1 , 
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Postscript to Tier I Criteria 

All Tier I courses, when they satisfy these criteria, 
will have a distinctive general education character. When 
learners t^ke a Tieg I course, they will have the opportunity 
to lear\^the basic knowledge of the discipline, arid more; 
they will have the opportunity to learn about the knowledge, 
its uses and implications. They will have the opportunity 
to enhance their own skills in the use of knowledgeV This 
can happen in one course, and be reinforced and expanded as 
more Tier I courses are taken. 

And perhaps there will be for learners -a strengthening-, 
or perhaps an awakening, of a quest to form, enrich and 
enlarge a world view. By world view is meant a personal way 
of" perceiving, valuing and pitting in perspective the * 
experiences in life. A world view may for one person be / 
relatively simple, while for another highly sophisticated; 
for one it may be informed by a religion or a phflosbphy; 
for- another it may be shaped by a unique and individualf^uest 
for meaning. 

Should a ^learner take the Humanistic Studies 2TG and' 
a course in the 3T#* series, the. quest for meaning and the 
evolving of a world view may be further encouraged. And 
perhaps more/, If our courses have been well wrought and if 
we have taught them Well, and i^ the learner has engaged us 
and our courses with willingness and profit, then perhaps 

.• /./. 
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the general education program will have achieved a high^. 

order of purpose by helping the learner continue a lifetime 
J J 

of more effective and active learning. 



ft*: 
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of Tier I ,Cr 


* of General Educa^on^COtifS^'V* 



Application of Tier I^Criteria and Designa tion 

~— « *V f A " ' 



Introduction 



During Phase II (Spring 1982) of the Tier I Preset, 
the^priteria developed in Phase I will be applied to all 
Tier I< courses and to any i-iew course proposed fdr Tier I. 
These courses will be revised, as needed, to satisfy the 
Tier I criteria. Instructors teaching general education 
courses will lead in -the revision, of tr-hei\r courses, ir* 
consultation wrth their respective sub-area, - areas , and 
area dean. 

During the revision plan,, TOP activities -will include 

workshops to introduce 'and explicate the criteria. The 

/ r 
services of outside consultants on subject matter or processes 

can be secured. Also available for advicfe and consultation 
w -y^ be^the General Education Committee, to be described 
below. * . 

In general te^ms, the ^procedure for Phase II will be' 
this: When a course outline has— been revised, or a ri'ew 
course outline developed, it will be submitted to the 
General Educ&tion Committee which will study the outline 
and cbnfer with the author(s) to judge if the Tier I criteria, 
have been satisfied. If the criteria have been satisfied 
in the judgment of the committee, the committee will recommend 1 
that the course be designated as general education! The 
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StrUCt ^?" and procedures , for applying the criteria will now 
be set%<3lrth in *more detail. 

General Education Committee 

1. Functions^ of the General Education Committee (GEC) 
"Th^ general and continuing functions of the. GEC* are: 

1.1 To provide advice and consultation to persons engaged 

\ in revising or developing a new course for Tier i 
- ^ "~' . \ 

1.2 To review a course proposed for Tier' I for satisfaction" 

^*?5* of the Tier I Criteria and to recommend whether or not 
the course should be designated as general education 

1.3 *. T o' consider matters / internal to LMC or external, that 
*fiear on the general education program and to make 

recommendations 
f 1.4 .To maintain an oversight of the Tier I criteria .and 
general education program and ^nake recommendations 

2. . Status of the General Education Committee 

2.1 The General Education Committee will be a' standing , 
committee "as defined in the LMC governance plan- 
ar Membership of the General Education Committee 

,3.1 Two faculty members from each of the four areas, to 
be selected by the area. The term f or ^a faculty 
member, will be two years . During- the $irst % year of 
the General • Education Committee, one-haif of the 
faculty will swerve for one year, in or'der to stagger 
terms for continuity. 
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3.2 The Dean of each area^/ 

3.3 The Director of TOP, for'the duration of the" Tier I 
Project i 

Prdcedures for the' General Edticatio^/ Committee 
^.1 The GEC will select its own chair, 

4.2 The GEC will apply the Tier I criteria^R a^l courses 
proposek for Tier I and judge whether -'or rilot the 
criteria are satisfied* to a degree" reasonable and 
appropriate to the^ discipline of the course. Th^. 

. GEC wilj. recognize that nofeNall disciplines provide 
the opportunity for the equal satisfaction of the 
criteria. Again, recognizing the variability among \ 
disciplines, the GEC will regard a course outline 
as a totalrty in making its judgment. 

4.3 The GEC may call upon the au-thor (s) , and/or instructor 
of the course to -explain and expand upon a course 
outline in an oral. 'dialogue . 

4.4 Recommendation will be made Upon the affirmatiye Vote 
of two-thirds of a quorum of the committee. A .quorum 
3hall consist of over half, of the committed membership 

4.5 The GEC will keep^ a .record- of its votes on recommenda- 
tions and notes on £ts decisions, 

i 

4.6 Meetings of the GEC will be open. 

* *% ' 

4.y After a new course has been recommended by the GEC 

for! designation as a general education course, the 
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course will enter the established LMC governance 
process for new course approval* 
4.8* During Phase II, Spring 1982> the GEC will determine 
if a course outline should be considered a revised 
course and therefore exempt from the new coiir^ 
approval process , or a new course. A coursi*^ 

revised to satisfy Tier I criteria will not be , 

i 

considered a new course unless there has been funda- 
mental and substantive changes in course goals, 
objectives, .content, ahd/or materials. * 

4.9 After Phase II, new courses proposed for Tier I 
and substantively revised Tier I courses will be 
submitted to the G^C for a determination whether 
or not'they satisfy Tier I criteria. . | 

Sequence 

Typicadly, the sequence of events for revision, creation- 
of new courses/ and designation will be as follows: 

5.1 Introductory workshops will be held to discuss the 
criteria and xevision process for instructors teach- 
ing j>r interested in developing Tier I general 
education courses . 

» * 

5.2 Instructors, in consultation with theii^sub-asea , 

** area, area dean, will review the present course £ 
. , 'outlines for Tier I courses. The GEC will be avail- 
able for consultation and advice. 
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5.3 Instructors, in consultation with their sub-area, 
area, area dean, and GEC will begin course revision. 
Workshops will be available to provide inputs on 
ways to satisfy" the criteria and incorporate 
general education expectations into the course 
outline. I < 

5.4 The revised or, new course outline is submitted to 
the GEC, which may confer with the author (s) of 
the outline. 

5ft5. ^The GEC ^i£l make a c 3udg^nt : of satisfaction of ,the 
Tier I criteria and make a recommendation of: 

5.5.1 designate the course general education, or 

5.5.2 refer the course outline to the author (s) 
for further development! 
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ROSTER OF COURSE AUTHORS AND COURSE TITLES 



BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 



Gail Boucher 
Gail Boucher 
Estel le t)avi 
Thelma Scott 
Alex Sample 
Alex Sample 



and Thai s Ki s'hi 



General Anthropology 
Cultural Anthropology 
Functional Psychology 
General Psychology 
Introduction to Sociology 
Social Problems 



SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Chester Case 
Robert Marshall 
Robert Marshall 
James Prestori 



United States history 
Introduction to Economics 
Geqgraphy - 

Social Order and Institutions 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 



Kate Brooks 

Angel Juarez and Mitch Schweikert 
Angel Juarez and Mitch Schweikert 
Dave Nakaji 
Ed Rocks 
Ed Rocks 



Introduct ion -to Astronomy \ 
Introduction to Chemistry 
General College Chemistry 
General College Physics 
Introduction to Physical Science 
Introduction to Physics 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 



Jerry Da$is 
Jerry Davis 
Chris Meek 
Paul Hansen 



and Chris Me6k 



General Biology 
Health Biology 
Ecology 

Principles of Biolbgy 



HUMANISTIC STUDIES 



Judy Bank, Jay Cameron 
Ross MacDonald' and Pablo Gonzales 
& Larry Howard • / 

Jean Shrader and Stan Smith 
Dick Livingston 
Connie Missimer, 
Connie Missimer/ 



The Nature of Literature 
Humanities:* Vigual Art 
Humanities: Music 
Mass Communication f 
Philosophers of the World 
Critical Per spec t ives 
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LOS MEDANOS COLLEGE 



COURSE OUTLINE" FORMAT AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
TIER i CENERAL^ EDUCATION COURSES 



* 



^INTRODUCTION 

A course outline for a Tier I course will have to jcpnvfey more 

information than ^he usual course outline. To meet this need, and 

>* j ' • * ' 

to make the tasK^T preparing a Tier I course outTine mdre systema- 

tic, and, hopefully, easier, this special course outline format has 

been devised. This. course outline format should enable a reader to 

see readily where and how Tier I criteria*are satisfied, as well as 

v r 

give a good picture of the character of the course, what it covers, 
what it postulates as learner outcomes, how it is organized and how 
\X is to be taught. 

Since the General Educa.tT6n Committee must review and recommend 
course outlines proposed for Trer I , it i^ important that ways in 

which criteria are to be, satisfied are clearly visible and unambig- 

i 

uous. This visibility will make the work of the Committee more effi- 
cient. It will also hefp the Committee make fair andCobject i ve recom 
mendations. / j 

This Ti^er I cburse ,J> out J ine has essentially the same components 
as the standard, Los Medanos College course outline format, only com- 
'ponents have been rearranged and some have been given added emphasis. 
Goals and objectives that relate to the Tier I criteria, for instance 
are given a st rong^emphas i s and ask for fairly detailed information.' 
This course outline asks for an overview and rationale, but with a 



different emphasis. The overview is^similar. It asks for a brief 

j . - \ 

synapsis of the course. But the rat ionale asks for a discu^jjbn of 

/ 
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the general education and Tier I attributes of the course. In effect, 
the rationale tells why the proposed course should be a general educa- 
t ion course . 

Another, difference between the standard course^ out 1 ine format 
and the ^rl 1 course outline format is of a mechanical nature, and 
should make/the course outline both easier to do, and easier to review. 
This course outli-ne will be completed on standardized forms . These 
forms are intended to give the author of a course outline clear guid- 
ance as to what is expected, and at the same time to, provide pointed 
and concise information to the reviewers of the course outline. 

Here are the components <j^he Tier I cpurse outline. (instruc- 
tions wi 1 1 fol low) . 

,1. -Catalog description 

2, Overview and Rationale 



Goals ^nd Objeptives 

3-1' Course content goals 
3.2 Criteria related goals 
3- 3 Other goal s 

Texi^and Other Materials 

Evaluation and Grading Plan 

• Course Pol icies 



\ 
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.INSTRUCTIONS 9 

*• Catalog Description . ; The catalog description should include 
the fol lowing: . * 
0; 1.1 Course title and number ■ 
1.2 Un i t yal ue " - .~ 

• ,]) ■ i 

1-3 Mode of instruction 
* 1 - Brief description of the course 

1.5 Articulation statement 

1 . 6 Prerequ i s i tes 

See page 1, course outline format, for the catalog description 
form. 

2- Overview and Rationale , The overview and rationale tell about 
the course and how it ties in So Tier I and the general education 
program. This section of the course outline should orient a reader 
to what the course covers and what argues for its inclusion in Tier 
i. It also tells what other disciplines are in the course's intra- 
discipl inary fami ly. 

The overview is a narrative description of the course. It should 
'inform a reader of what are the major goals of the course, objectives, 
and contend. Organization of the course, instructional procedures, 
policy or materials should be mentioned if they>have special importance 
for the course. It is not necessary to enumerate the Tier I criteria 
in the narrative overview. The rationale should tell why this course 
is of^red a<Ta Tier I general education course. Attributes of the dis- 
cipline that make it appropriate as a general educat ion course should 
be mentioned. See page 2 of the course outline format for the^Overview 
and Narrative form. 



3- Goats . First, a definition: a goal tells what the course 
intends to do. (This is in contrast to an objective , which tells 
what a I earner should know, be able to do, experience or feel a 
result of taking a course). To simplify the* course outline, goals 
will be set out in three categories. 

3.1 Content goal: each course outline will have in it 

a standard goal statement related to (he content of 

the course. This statement is: 

The intent of this course is to j nx roduce the 
following course content to the learner. 

following this goal statement, 3 topical outline of the 

course^ will show the intended course content. Objectives 

need not be' stated here. See pages 3-** of the course 

outline format for the Topical Course Outline form. 

m I 

I 

3.2 Criteria related goals: for each of the eight criteria, 
a form will be provided. See pages 5~12 of the course 
outline format. (If /the space on one page proves to be 
insufficient, duplicate the necessary form and add to 

^ the course outl ine.) Each criteria is phrased ,as a 

generalized goal statement. From this general criteria 
/ 

related goal, sub-goals appropriate to the given disci- 
pi ine should be derived. 

The form for each criteria is divided into column^. 

i 

Information will be put into these columns to show how / 

th^fe criteria are to be satisfied. These columns are: 

3-2.1 sub-goals - sub-goals relate bac/k to the criterion 

and tell what the course intends to do to satisfy the given 

criterion, as appropriate to the content and processes of 
/ "V 

given discipline. - . / * 

/ 

1 - iv ' 



1.?.2 objectives - in this column, objectives that connect 

.J 

sub-goals should be given. Objectives describe what th^e 

learner should be able to do, to*know : ,.to experi-encje or 

^fepl, as the result of taking the course. An objective 

describes a learner outcome. _ Objectives, or learner out- 

/ ~ 
comes, can be stated in terms of.; 

cognit i ve domain , i.e., knowledge, fact, ' 
theory, concept, generalization 

affective domain , i.e., ethics, values, 
attitudes, beliefs, feelings, experience 

ski 1 1 s domain , i.e., operations, perfor- 
mances / man ipu 1 at ions / 

3.2.3 The content of the course wM 1 have been sfiown^irt 

_ the topical outline. Use the outline numbering system for 

, references to show in this column the content that is used 

in connection with a given sub-goal and objective. 

3.2.^ Instructional procedures/materials - if instructional 

procedures (i.e., teaching methods, strategies, pedagogy) or 

materials of instruction are means by which a criterion is 

to be satisfied, they should be indicated (briefly) next to 

the pertinent goal and objective, and perhaps, t;he content. 

- j * 

3.2.5 If the course outline is to include' some aspect of 
teaching/learning that cannot be placed in the columns pro- 
vided, make note on the bottom of the form and r e>y>l a in . 
3-3 Other goals 'and objectives: If a course outline'has goals' 
and objectives otrer than (hose covered in the course content goal 
and the criteria related goals and obj^s't i ves , use the Other Goals 
and Objectives form. See page 13. j 



<A **• Texts and Other Instructional Materials . 'Give the relevant 
information on required and recommended ^exts in^this section. Tell 
what ot&er instruct ional^ materials will be used, d§t descri be .them 
type and character.* Do not give specific titles of video recordings, 
tor instance, unless they are an integral, on-going component of the t 
course. It is assumed that titles will change as materials are up- 
dated. See page 1*1. i 

5. Evaluation Plan and Gradjng Plan . This component has two 
parts; a .description of how the learner's work^wilPbe evaluated, ^ 
and in a general way, how grades will be calculated. . See page" 15. * 

6- Course Pol ici'es . In this component, course policies should 
be s.tated, such as policies related to attendance, fees, materials, 
expectat ionf^stfch as^field trips, practicum, projects. . * * * 

Q * ^ 
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COURSE OUTLINE ,• 
HER I GENERAL EDUCATION 'COURSE' 



Course Title: 



Course Author (s) : 



• 

1. > Catalog Description * 
Title of course: 
Course number: 
Unit Value: 

fof instruction: 
Brief description of the CQurse: 



4 

Articulation statement: 



A 



Overview and Rationale 



Overview 



Rat ionale 



i 



\ 



3.1 Course Content Goal 

V 

The intent on this- course is to introduce the foi lowing 

■i * 

course content to the learner. 

(PI ease give a topical outline of the course in 
detail sufficient to give the reader a clear 
\ idea of the topi<& to be taken up. Use a con- 4 ■ 

sistent numbering system.) 

A 

0 
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3-J Couhse Content Goal, continued 
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Intrad ♦ sc i p 1 I nary 



3.2 Criteria Related Goals: Criterion: __ 

Criterion stated in goal^form: To teach the i nt rad I sc i pi i nar y elements of the 



i nt rad j sc I p) m^g^fagj 1 / of courses. 



SUB-GOALS 

(What the course intends) 
to do. 



OBJECTIVES 

(Objective: what the learner) 
should know, be able to do, 
experience, as a result of 
taking the course, -i.e., know- 
ledge, skills, values, ethics. 




INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Hater ial s 




ft 



OTHER: 



71 



75 



I 



Modes of 1 nq j ) r / 



3.2 Criteria Re I ated "Goal s : Criterion: 

Criterion stated in goal form: To teach' the ^odejsJ of inquiry Indigenous to 



the d i sc i z m ne . 



SUB-GOALS 

(What the course intends) 
to, do. 



OTHERS 



ERIC , 



7o 



OBJECTIVES 

(Objective: what the learner) 
should know, be able to do, 
experience, as a result of 
taking the course, i.e., know- 
ledge, skills, values, ethics. 



CONTENT 

(Refer to Course 
Out! ine) 



~ INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Material s 



,y 



i 



\ 

3*2 Criteria Related Goals: Criterion; 
Criterion stated in goal form: 



Aesthetics of Knowledge 



Jo teach about the aesthetic qualities of the 



Knowledge of the disclol ine. 



SUB-GOALS} 

(What the course intends) 
to do. 



OBJECTIVES 

(Objective: what the learner) 
should know, be able to do, * 
experience, as a result of 
taking the course, i.e., know- 
ledge, skills, values, ethics. 



i 



CONTENT 

(Refer to Course 
Outl ine) 



. / 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Materials 



OTHER: 



i 
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73 



3.2 Criteria Related Goals: Criterion: 

/ 

Criterion stated in goal form: 



Implications of Knowledge 



o explore these implications of the knowledge 





of the discipline: values, eth 


ics and future. 




1 

SUB-GOALS 


OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


(What the course intends) 
to do. 

o 


(Objective: what the learner) 
should know, be able to-do, , 
experience, as a result of 
taking the course, i.e., know- 
ledge, skills, values, ethics. 


(Refer to Course 
Outl ine) 


Procedures/Mater ial s 

/ 




/ 

/ . 


/ 


* • 

• 


/ 


* 




/ 








• 


* 

9 

* , 
* 

/ 
/ 


1 




/ 


/ 

















OTHER: 



SO 



c * 



. 3.2^ 'Criteria Related Goals: Criterion: Reading and* Wrfting jn the Learning Process 



, Criterion stated in<goal 'form: 





- higher cognitive skills through 


reading and writing, ^ 


j SUB-GOALS* 

. * • (What the course intends) 
to do. - I 

* 


• 

<** 

=1 * ' \ ' ' ' OBJECTIVES 

• wDjective. wnat the* learner; 
should know, be%abl*e to do,^ 
^ experience, as a re'sujt of . 
v taking the coursre, i.e., know-. • 
ledge, skills, values, ethics. * - 


CONTENT 

(•Refer to Course 
Outl ine) p. * 

* * 


INSTRUCTIONAL * 
r Pri<;e^iures/M^teriahs 

* v 

1 


9 \ 

y 


i 

* v t 

\ 
\ 

# 


« •» 

\ 


\ 

* 


• ". « r - ? " 

t 

A 


.'/••; 


r* ^ 

> 




>• 

* * / 

• t 


— < 






* • / 




y 






„ 0 
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/ 




• 


f 
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• OTHER: 

• si 
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0 v . 



1 
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3.2 Cri teria.Related'Goal s: -Criterion; ' Critical and Effective Tninklng 1 

4 

Criterion stated in goal form: To provide opportunities for Reamers to enhance 
_ * > » their effectiveness »n thinking. 



* SUB-GOALS 

(wftat the course intends) 
to do. 


- ' OBJECTIVES ' * 

(Objective: what £he Ifearner) 
.should know, be able to do, 
experience, as a result of 
taking the course, i.e., know- 
ledge.^sfci 1 Is, values, ethics. 


CONTENT 

(Refer to Course 
Out 1 ine) 

* 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
•Procedures/Hater ial s 


* 






1 


4 


o * ♦ 


% * 

\ 

. 


■ i * \ 


* • 


I 

% 






1 


t 

' \ 


*> 




"I ' 

l 


ft* 


• 1 

! 


1 

* 


' 4 

«* 




* * 
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3.2 Cr i ter i ^ /Related Goals: Criterion: 
Criterion stated goal form: 



Creat i / * t ) 



Tfr* introduce to learners creative processes and 
examples of human creativity. 



SUB-GOALS 


' OBJECTIVE 


CONTENT 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


(What the course intends) 


(Objective: what the learner) 


(Refer to Course 


P roced u res/ Hater \a\s 


to do. 

* 


should know, be able to do, - 
. experience, as a result of 
taking the course, i.e., know- 
ledge, skills, values, ethics. 


Out'l ine) 


v. 

* * t 


• 

* « 

i 


■ • i 

* 


- 

i 

• 


\ 






° 




» 


> t 


1 














i f " .-, 
















I 


■ 

• 








* * 




IT 


* * 
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' 'i, 





f 
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OTHER: 



3.2 Criteria Related Goals: Criterion: 



P i J fa I Is.- 1 



To eecouraqe . the learner to consider the variety of 



Criterion stated in goal form: 

serspect 'ves , exoe r i ences arc persuasions that ^ave an i~'oact*on society. 



SUB-GOALS / 

{What the course intends) 
to do. 



OTHER: 



OBJECTIVES 

(Objective: what the learner) 
should know, be able to do, 
experience, as a result of 
taking the course, i.e., know-" 
ledge, skills, values, ethics. 



CONTENT, v 

(Refer to Course 
Out! ine) 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Mater I al s 



i 



f 

\ — * 

CO 
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<■ ?.3 Other Goals and Objectives' 



GOALS 



r 



OBJECTIVES 



er|c 



9?) 



V » 
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k. Texts and Other Instructional Materials 
Requ i red Text (s) : 



Recommended Text(s): 



/ 



■ / 



Other instructional materials* 




, 5- Evaluation Plan and Gradinq Plan 

r ' 
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Evaluation Plan 



Grading Plan 
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'6. Course Policies t 

'State course policies, such as attendance, fees, materials, 
expectations regarding such activities as field trips, 
practicum, pro ject^ and the I ike. $'* 
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ROSTER OF MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE*. 



Judy Bank ^ 
Sandy Booher 

SaiXBoflcTafec 

#y 1 ^ 
Chester Ca^e 



Stanley Chin 
Vincent Custodio 

Jerry Davis 
Richard Livingston 
Robert* Marshall 
Andres Ochoa 
Gilbert Rodriguez 
Carlton Wi 1 1 iams 
Robert Zavala 



faculty; Language Arts, Reading' * 

„ Dean, Language Arts ^nd Humanistic* * 

, Studies * - 

* * 

- Faculty; Anthropology/ Cpuns^l 1 ing . 

Committee €h a i>per$oji: Faculty.; 7 

Social. Science and Humanistic 
" , . Studies # * „ . " ■ \ 
* * 

» Dean, Physwsal and Biological Sciences 

Dean, .Behavioral* Sciences and , h 
Coynselljng • 

Faculty; Biological Sciences 

Faculty; Journalism, Humanistic Studies 

• Fa€ulty; Economics, Geography 

Fatuity; Welding 

Faculty; Mathematics 

Dean, Social and Economic Sciences t« 

Faculty; Child Development 
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APPENDIX H 



Flow Chart of Review and Recommendation^ Process and 
General Education Course Outline Review Report ^ 



On 



GENERAL EDUCATION COURSE OUTLINE REV I EU . REPORT 



Title and number of course: 
rfr e a : 



-Area Dean : 



new or substantially revised course requiring cl usterperson review.) 
revised course not requi r i ng 'cl u s terperlon; rev i ew ('Spring, 1-982) 



1. Committee Action: 

f recommend for appro val 

, recommend for approval -contingent upon the following (specify 

contingencies and due dates): 



c 


* 

— , a. . 
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1 






return to author" ( expl afn) : 

s 


< 








* 
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Date 



Comments 



V/ 



General Education Committee Chair? for 
the ,commi ttee 



Co pi e's to : % Author 

Area Dea'n 

- Rres i den t. y . 
'„ 'General Education Committee 
. / Karl/.Drexel 

Charl es, Collins - 
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GENERAL EDUCATION COURSE OUTLINE REVIEW, REPORT 



Title and number of course: 
/f r e a : 



-Area Dean 



new or substantially revised course requiring clusterperson review* 
revised course not requiring cl usterperijon; revi ew (Spring, 1982 ) 



1 . Commi ttee Action; 

j recommend for approval 



recomme-nd for approval -contingent 

contingencies and due dates): 

* 


upon the following (-specify 


C 






1 ; : r- 


* 

■ 


return to author' (explafn): 


• 


• " 
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Date 



General Education Committee Chairs for 
the # commi tt^e 



2, Comments: 



Co pie's to AlithoV 

Area Dea'n 

- Bres i den t* y , 
, 'General Education Committee 
. / Karl \Drexel 

Char! es Collins * 
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APPENDIX I 



Course Outl i.nes: 



Introduction to Astrdnomy 
, ' 'Geography 
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COURSE OUTLINE 
TIER I GENERAL EDUCATION COURSE 



Course^TIt le: Pfivskal Science 45TG 



Introduction to Astronomy ; 



Course Author ($.): Kate Brooks 



1. Catalog 

Title of 
Course n 



Description' 

course: Introduction to Astronomy 

ber: Physical Science k$TQ 

Unit Veliie: 3* units 



Mode of instruction: 3 hour lecture, 1 hour auto-tutorial 

Brief description of the Course: * 

A survey of current concepts of the universe and their historical 
^ evolution. Erpphasis is placed on the process of inquiry by which 
the current scientific understanding has been achieved. The 
material is presented throughout wfth the*aid of the planetarium 
sky and «the auto-tutorial method of instruction. < The course is 
intended for non-science majors. 

■ \ 



Articulation statement: 



j 
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/ 

/ 

Ov/erview and Rationale 
Over^i ew 

Physical Science *f5TG (Introduction to. Astronomy) **i s a one 
semester course whose major goal is to convey to the learner 
a *fami 1 iar i ty witfe the knpwn contents, processes and ^volution 
of the macroscopic physical universe and with the scientific 
method by which such knowledge has be^n uncovered. The con- 
tent Is organized In the. traditional sequence beginning with 
the motions of the Earth and its closest neighbors and the 
naked-eye appearance of the universe as seen from Earth and 
moving' outward in space to a consideration of planets and 
the solar%6ystem, s*tars, galaxies and finally the universe as 
a whole. Paralleling this spatial sequence, the course will 
also present an historical evoKition moving forward in time 
from the geocentric View and mythological approaches ojfca nc ient 
cultures through the Copernican revolution up to the m<3it cur- 
rent cosmokbg i ca 1 models of the universe. Key historical fig- 
ures and the tool's" and methods by which they uncovered knowledge 
are stressed. Special attention is paid to the mode of scienti- 
fic inquiry jsy which observation, classification and the percep- 
tion of regularities have I^d to the discovery of scientific 
laws and the Construct ion pf models and theories. 

The topics in the course are presented largely through lectures, 
media presentations and readings in a text and supplementary 
articles and books. The mode of, inquiry is conveyed partly 
through lectures and reading but'also by means of direct partici- 
pation on the part of the learner. The planetarium facility is 
used h.eavily, hot bnly to familiarize the learner with the appear 
ance and motion of celestial objects in the night sky but afso to 
allow participation in the scientific process of collection an£ 
interpretation of data. Further direct experience occurs through 
outdoor , observing exercises requiring collection and interpreta- 
t ion of .data . 

While* ;tbe ma I n' eraphas Ks^of the course is the current concepts and 
the^ process of inquiry by which they have evolved, attention is 
§fsb given to constellations, old,er cultures 1 myths and beliefs 
about- the sky, the value of the space ieffort to society and ethica 
and'societal ijnpl I cat ions of astronomical knowledge. PhTlosophica 
cons idferat ipn°s which arise from thebries of the origin and evolu- 
tion j6f the universe and the limitations of science in answering 
some of . the ,ul t imate questions ar$ also explored. The learner is 
encouraged t<? think critically and with clarity through his or her 
own idaasj values arfti fe'elings about the universe, the place of 
mankind wltftJn it and its relevance to the meaning of our lives. 
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Rationale 



Introduction to Astronomy is conceived and taught as a general 
education course 'and thus iniorporates in a central way the 
major themes*, concepts and mode of inquiry common to all dis- 
ciplines within its intradiscipl inary family - physics, chem- 
istry and general physical scienc^. It seeks to demonstrate 
that the science of astronomy is a. continual search for order 
through discover ing^unlversal" laws governing the interaction 
of matter and energy and their transformation. From the 
earliest perceptions of the regular cycles of the celestial 
objects to the modern perception of the law of the expanding 
universe, the.course stresses the order that has been fotjnd 
to exist in the universe and expressed in scientific laws. 
It demonstrates how the macroscopic behavior and- evol ut ion of 
the largest units of 'matter in the universe are governed by 
the interaction of matter and energy a.nd the action of the 
fundamental forces on elementary papticles. The four maj'or 
stages in the scientific process are emphasized with each 
topic studied, both through lecture and participatory mojdes 
of j nstruct ion. There is a continual attempt to foster an 
appreciation of both the beauty and order *in the universe and' 
alsc^the painstaking work and creative accomplishments of 
tho$e men and women of different cultures who have brought 
astronomical knowledge to mankind aS a'wHole. 

Reading and writing skills and the skill of effective thinking 
are enhanced 'respect Ivel y through reading and writing assign- 
ments and exercises which call -for ihe manipulation and inter- 
pretation of data and tests which stress the understanding of 
concepts through their application 'to pew 's i tuat ions*. - 
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3.1 Course Content Goal 



The. intent of this course is to introduce the following 
course content to the learner: 

I. Orientation to the Sky 



A. 
B. 
C. 



D. 
E. 



G. 



The importance of Careful Observation 
Regular Star Patterns: The CBRstel.l at ions 
Classifying the Constellations; 

1 . Ci rcumpolcir 

2. Equatorial f 

3. Zodiacal 

Regular Diurnal Motion of the Celestial Sphere 
Models which explain the diurnal motion: 

1. the ancient geocentric view % 

2. the Copernican heliocentric model 
Methods of measuring' position on the Celestial 
Sphere: 

1/ Horizon coordinate system 
2 . Equator ial coord i nate system 
The value and meaning in myt^olog^of ancient 

X 



4/ 



cultures about the sky 



The 

of the Earth, Sun and Moor) 



Observat ion ^nd Interpretation of 'Regular Cycles 



A. 



B. 



Appreciation of the order which the regular, < 
predictable cycles of celestial objects have 
brought to 1 I fe .on„ Earth." 

How these cycles are observed from the .Earth 
and explained in both the geocentric and 
heliocentric models. 

1 .< day and night and the rotation of the Earth 

2. the motion of the Sun through the zodiac and 
the orbit of the Earth j 

3. the changing daily path of the sun in Earth's 
sky and the Earth's axial tilt - solar energy 
as a/societal issue. 

the phases of the moo^i and its motion through 
the zodiac. ! 
the cycle of eclipses, 
the precessional cycle of the'Earth. 
possible effects of these cycles on human 
nd other. living organisms on Earth, 
lishrftents of ancient civilizations in 



5. 

The 
beings 
Jhe acj 
undersWrfd 

2* Egypt lans 
3, Native Americans 
k,* Celts 



ng and measuring these cycles. 
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v / 

3.1, Course Con£*nt Goal , continued - 4 * 

III. The Birth of Modern Astronomy: Understanding 
the Mechanics of the Solar System and the* 
Development of the Telescope. 

A. Observed appearance and regular motions of 
* the planets 

B. Hi storT cal development from 'geocentr ic to 
* heliocentric theory. 

1. Ptolemy and the concept ©f epicycles 
, ■ 2. Copernicus -the greater beauty and , 

simplicity of the heliocentric theory p^-^ 
3.^ Galileo m ' 
J*. Tycho Brahe - the painstaking naked-eye 
observer 

5. Kepler and his three laws of planetary 
motion 

6. Isaac Newton and the law of universal f 
( t gravitation 

C. Clear-cut demonstration of k the four stages in 
the scientific process in the work of Brahe, 
Kepler and Newton. 

0* The development of the refracting and reflect- 
ing telescopes^ by Galileo and Newton, respec- 
tively. 

E. Appreciation of the (creativity of those who ° 
advanced new and revolutionary models. • 4 

IV. The Solar System aod the Question of Life on Other 
Worlds. 

A. . The physical characteristics^ planets, 
-s^ satellites, comets and meteoroTds. 

B. Classification of terrestrial vs. Jovian planets. 

C. Conditions for the development or continuance erf 
life on a planet and for the presence of atmospheres 

0. Models of the formation of the sdS^r system whfch 
explain the regularities of planetary motion and 
physical ^charact^ri sties. * ' t 

E. The value^to society "of studying^the other planets. 

F. Societal 'decisions regarding the uses of space. 

1. Building space colonies 

2. Sending further space missions, manned and 
unmanned, to study planets. 

3. Terraforming planets to make them habit-able. ^ 
Searching for extraterrestrial life and 
Intel 1 Igence. 1 
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Course Content Goal, continued 

• V. The ^un and Stars 

' A. The nature and behavior of light. 

B. Analyzing 1 ig'ht with spectroscopes. 

C. What astronomers learn about sources of 
light from studying their spectra. 

D. The, spectra of the sun and stars. 
£. The surface appearance of the sun. 

1. Survspots and^their possible effect 
on Earth.. 

2. Granulation and Prominences 

3. Solar radiation and Solar Wind 

F. Appreciation of the importance of the sun 
to Earth 1 i fe. 

G. The current model of how the- v sun produces energy. 

H. Classifying stars, measuring their distance. 

I. The "Yelat ionship of stellar lMMnosi ty and surface 
temperature and its in'terpretat-tonW- 

J,. The life cycle of the s^n and stars.- the current 
model of stellar evolution. 

VI.* Galaxies and the Universe 

A. The nature of the Milky Way 

1 . Anc lent myths 

2. Sun-centered models of the early 20th century 

3. Discovery of the true shape and dimensions 
of the Milky Way Galaxy and, the location .of 
the solar system within it. \ 

B. Classification, regularity patterns and eyolu^ 
tionary models of galaxies * * \ 

C. The observed redshift of galaxies . \ 
0.' Hubble's law revealing the expansion Qf'the \ 

universe , 

E. Cosmo logical model s 

F. Metaphysical explanations of creation 

G. The work of the modern astronomer 

H. Accomplishments of women astronomers 

I. The limitations of science in answering 
ultimate questions of the origin of the 
universe - 

* « \ 
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Intra dlsclpl Inary 



hi Crltarla Reload (oiUi Criterion: 
Criterion stated in goal 

In^ra ^isclpf Inary family* of courses. 



* ormi To teach the Intradlscfpl Inary elements of the 



SUB-GOALS 

. * * 

(What the course .intends) ■ 
to do. 



1. To demonstrate the con- 
'ceptof order in the 

physical arrangement and 
the regular4ty o^motion 
of all macroscopic objects 
in the*un? verse. 

2. To demonstrate that the 
search for the cause of 
a s t ronom i ca 1 phenomena 
is the fundamental goal 
of astronomers. 

*- 

3» To show that the present 
understand i ng represents 
the best guess or "model 11 
which can explain observed 
regularity patterns &nd 
predict future behavior. 

*K To foster an understand- 
ing of the principle 
that physical laws apply 
universally to objects,. 
in the cosmos, 



OBJECTIVES 

(Objective: what the learner) 
should know, be able to do,- j 
experience, as a result of 
'taking the course, j.e., know- 
ledge, skills, values, ethics. 



7T 



To describe or identify the 
order expressed in: * 
a. tlte regulbr cycles of the* 

Earth, sun anfl moon. 
b? the' regularities of 

planetary motion and* 

physical Character i sties, 
c* the luminosity-temperature 

relationship for stars, 
d. "the physical appearance of 

galaxies. . ^ 
e t> the law'of the expanding * 

universe. 
To explain why the above 
phenomena' are thought to 
occur. , 1 
To discuss areas of theory 
which are still extremely 
uncertain. 

To appreciate that the power 
of scientific laws lies in 
their universality and 
predictabi 1 ity. 



OTHER: 



CONTENT 

(Refer to Course 
Outl ine) 



I I 

I'll 
IV 
V 
VI 



A 

*A,B ' 
I ■ 

\B,C,D 



,B,6 



IV. 
V. 



I. E 
II 
1 1 1 

VI . B,E,F 



JV. D V.. G 
Vl( E . V. J 



111. 

V. 
VI . 



B,5 

J " 
D. 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Materials 



led ure ^i th si ides, 
films, demonst net ion 
wifh planetarium instru- 
ment . ' 
Read i ng . 

Construction of tables 
and graphing results. 
A-T Unrts 



Lectures , read i ng \ 



Lecture 



Lecture, reading. 
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3*2 CrIurU fttUud 
Criterion stated 



SUB-GOALS 

(What the course Intends) 
to do. 




To demonstrate that the 
universe and the large- 
scale units of matter 
within ,i't are (or have 
$een) structured and 
evolve by* the action of 
ftlndamental forces on 
elementary particles. 



To demonstrate how the 
principles of conserva- 
tion of mass/energy, 
stabi I i ty v. disorder, 
kinetics, equilibrium 
states and the laws of 
thermodynamics relate 
to the macroscopic uni- 
verse and tJetermine how 
it volves. . ^ 



OTHER: 



OBJECTIVES 

e ( ^ j f^l Ve: What the 'earner) 
should know; be able to do 

experience, as a result of' 

taking the course, i.e., know- 

ledge, skills, values, ethics. 

5. To describe how gravity and 
the energy of objects govern 

* motions in the solar system 
and how gravity and the 
Ziuclear force, together ^ 
with the laws of gases, 
determine the structure and 
the 1 ife cycle of stars, 
galaxies and the universe. 

6. To describe how motions in 
the solar system, galaxy 
and universe (or the contin- 
ued existence of a star) are 
flue to an equ i 1 ijSrium 
between the momentum of 
object (or its internal 
pressure) and fprc^apting 
on it. . f 

7. To explain why rthe^^uWverse 
may die a J'heafr'' d^ath. 
To describe how, fn-trans-. 
formations bf astronomical^ 
objects, energy;- is conserved 
Lprder increase: 
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CONTENT 

(Refer to Course 
. Outline) 



• • o 

* s INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Materials 



Lecture , reading", 
si ides,- A-T units 



VI. E 



Lecture, read i 
Lecture 



"9 
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3.2 Crtart* ft«l.u4 SoAltt Crlurtom 
Criterion stated In 90* 1 



for*: 



To t««fh >hg tuteM ? f (ftoulrv Indlymnu* 



"I 

to 



the discipline. 



SUB-GOALS 

(What the course Intends) 
to do. 0 
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1- To develop an understand-' 
ing of the 4 stages in 
the scientific process: 

a. observation 

b. classification ^ 
c* regularity formulation 
d. interpretation or 

model construct ion. 

2. To develop an understand 
ing of the tools astrono- 
mers use for stage 1 
observation. 

3.. ;Tp demonstrate what and 
how astronomers learn 
from spectra. , * 



OBJECTIVES 

(Objective: what the learner) 
should know, be, able to do, 
experience, as a result of 
taking the course, i.e., know- 
Jedge, skills, values, ethics. 



CONTENT 

(Refer to Course 
Outl ine) 



OTHER: 



liO 



To explain any one of the 
four stages in the Process 
of scientific irrqu i rySjnd 
identify which stage ts 
being done if giverr^n - 
example or asked to per- 
form a task. 



To recognize, identify 6r 
diagram basic instruments 
and explain how 1 and why 
they ace used . 



K 
II. 

Mi. 
IV, 
V. 

VI i 



in, 
v. 

VI. 



r- — 

A,B,C,D,E,F 
B 1-4 

A.C i 
A,B,D, 
G-J . 

•A,3> B,C, 
D,E 



• INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Materials 



D 

A-D. 
C 



Lectures - 

Record data regarding 

a. dai ly path of sun 

b. the position, surface, 
features and shape of 
the moon 

c. positions of constella- 
tions or planets either 
in the piaoetariiim or 

'real sky. 
Interpret such data. 



Lecture x ' * ^ 

Demonstrations of optics, 
1 ight spectra 
Slides ! 
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Aesthetics of Knowledge 



3.2 trjteria Related Goals:*, Criterion: 

Criterion stated in goal form: To teach abou t the aesthetic qualities of the 



knowledge of'the discipline. 



SUB-G0AI.S ' 

^What the course intends) 
to do. * V 



* j 



Jo foster an appreciation 
for /fhe beauty, vastness 
4hd/6fder in the universe* 

foster an apprec i at i on 
the tact that astrono- 
s search for the model 
^explanation which has 
' the* greatest simplicity 
oribeaut'y. 



ft 



3." 



\ 



To enhance the sense of 
how^ mankind Has evolved 
out of the eqsmos. 

4. To foster an appreciation 
for, the intensity of con-' 
cent rated , pa instaki ng 
effort required to uncover 

* astVortom'ical knowledge. 

5-*To enhance apprec iat ion, 
for the value of myths 
about* the sky. 



OTHER: 



4 OBJECTIVES 

(Objective: wfiat .the learner) 
should know, be able to do, 
experience, as a result of 
taking the course, I.e., know- 
ledge, skills", values, ethics. 



1. To express in writing or oraljy 
a sense of. the beauty and vast 

„ ruass of the universe and an 
understand i ng of the universe, 
the search for simple explana 
tions. 

2. To express in writing or orall> 
feelings regarding the astrpr 
nomical view of man's origins 
and reactions to the kind of 
work astronomers do.* 

3- jTo describe myths about the 
sKy* Compare those of dif- 
ferent cultures and express 
views regarding their, value. 



CONTENT 

4flefer to Course 
Outline) 



I . 
11. 



111. 
IV. 
V. 
VI . 

II I . 



B.E 
E 

C 
C 

P 

B-E 



L. G 
VI . Al 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Material s 



Lectures , d i scuss ion 
SI ides 
Fi 1ms 

Planetarium Sky 

\ 

Lectures 



SI ides , tapes - Mus i c 



Lectures, reading 
SI ides 



* 



. Tapes - Mus ic 



O 
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3.2^^fcriter la delated Goals: Criterion: Implications of Knowledge 

— Criterion stated in goal form: To explore these implications of the knowledge 



of tHe discipline* values, ethics and future. 



SUB -GOAL'S 

(What the coarse Intends) 
to do. 



1. To introduce the idea that 
astronomical cycles might 
affect people and other I if 

,2. * To explore ethical issues 
involved in the uses of 
space, in gathering know* 
ledge about the plapets, 
and in searching for extra* 
terrestrial ^ i fe. * , 

3. To explore issues involv- 
ing in decTdlng how and . 
believes creation happened 
and mankind evolved on 
Earth. 



OTHER: 



OBJECTIVES 

(Objective: what the learner) 
should know, be able to do, 
experience/ as a resjHt of 
taking the course, I.e., know* 
ledge, skills, values, ethics. 



To express views and analyze- 
value/s regarding: 

?how astronomical^ cycles 
might affect us 
uses of space 
/c. exploring and terra 
forming planets 

d. building space colonies 

e. how creation happened 

f . how mankind evolved on 
Earth 



CONTENT 

(Refer to Course 
Outline) .1 



IV. E,F 



VI. E,F 



INSTfAjCTipNAt 
f 

Procedures/Hater ials 



Lecture 
Films 

Oi scussion v 



9 
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4.2 Criteria Related Coals: Criterion; 

Criterion stated in goal for»: Jo, provide opportunities for learners to develop 



Seeding and Writing In the Learning Process 



SUB-GOALS 

. i 

(What the course Intends) 
to do. 



4 9 * 

flWECTIVES 

(Objective; what the learner) 
should know, be able to do, 
experience, as a result of 
taking the course, i.e.. kfnr 
led9e, skills, values, ethtts. 


— % 

COMTEMT 

(Refer to Court* 

Outl (ne) 

• 


4 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

Procedures/Materials 

• * 


1. Demonstrate comprehension 
of text and other readings 
by answering questions 
requiring understanding of 
concepts. ' 


All parts. 
/ 


Tests - 

Written homework 
ass i-gnments 


2. To demonstrate skill in 
writing clearly interpreta- 
tions of data collected, des- 
"\ # criptions of the physical 

un tverse* concept s as to how 
the universe operates and 
has evolved, and values 
and feel ings regarding 
ethical i ssues related to' 
y ast ronomy . h 


Al 1 parts but 
especial ly J .G 
II. ..Or * 
IV. E.Ef 
V. J m 


Written conclusions 
on obs/erving 
ass ignments 

* ' 

4 

£. 

• ** 












5 j 


\ 




✓< 



To require reading in a 
descriptive level text and 
supplementary books and 
articles* 

To require homework assign- 
ments, observing exercises 
and essay questions which 
cal 1 for writing ski 1 \\ 



OTHER: 



i 



lis 



1 1 *? 

JL x i 
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3.2 Criteria Related Goals: Crlferlon:' Critical and Effective Thinking 

Criterion stated In goal form: 



To provide opportunities for learners to enhance 





f their effectiveness in 


thinkirfg. N ¥ 




• - SUB-GOALS 

(What the course intends) 
-> to do. T 

5 f 


OBJECTIVES 

(Objective; what the learner) 
" should know, be able to do, 
* experience, as a result of \ 
taking the course, I.e., know- 
ledge. skTHs, values, ethics. 


CONTENT y 

(Refer to Course 
Outline) 


* INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Ha tec i ail s 


To enhance skills ih 
effective, logical 
thinking by giving 
much practice in ' ♦ 
drawing correct con- 
clusions from observed 
data and patterns* 

> 


'1 . To draw effective conclu- 
sions from astronomical 
data . 

2. To demonstrate understand-* 
ing of concepts by apply- 
ing them correctly to new 
situations. '■ 


Al 1 parts % 


» 

Class discussion 

VCI UQ 1 allU Wl 1 LLCII 

responses to class- 
room questioning by 
instructor. 

" i 


* 


• 

* 

* 

> 

V 


v 

* 


t 











OTHER: 
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3.* Criteria Related faults Criterion: Creativity * ' 

Criterion stated in goal form: To Introduce to learners creative processes and 

examples of human creativity. 

* 



SUB-COALS . , 

* 

(What tha course Intends) . 
to do. 


OBJECTIVES 

(Objective: whet the Itamar) . 
should knpw, ba able to do, 
experience, as a result of 
taking t^he course. l.e./'know- 
; ledge, skills, values, ethics. 


CONTENT 

(ft«f«r to Court* 
Outline) 

V 




INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Materials 

• 


To foster an apprecia- 
tion of the creativity 
of astronomers who have 
led u| ~to new views of 
the. universe. 

• * 


1. To express an understanding 
of the creative aspect of 
model construction and 
the divising of theories 
which explain observed 
astronomical phenomena . 

» 

♦ 


II. D 
III. B,C,D,E' 
IV. D * 
V. G.J 
VI. E,G 

> 


Test and Homework 
i Quest tons - 

Lecture 

\ 

4 

/ 



OTHER: 



o 'l20 
ERIC Y-., 



Plural Ism 



3.2 Crlttrli Related Goals: Criterion*: 

Criterion ftittd In goal form: To *ncnur aoe the learner to consider the variety of 



>perspcct Ives, experiences and persuasions that have an Impact on society. 



• SUB-GOALS • i 

> (What t$e course Intends) 
to do. 



OBJECTIVES 

(Objective: what. the U%rrw) 
should know, be able to do, 
experience,. as e result of 
"taking the course, I.e., know* 
ledge, skills, values, ethics* 



CONTENT 

(Refer to Course 
Outline) 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Materials 



To foster ah: 

a. appreciation of the 
astronomical 
accomplishments of 
ancient cultures 

b^myt ho logical 
approaches of 
ancient cultures 

c. metaphysical explana- 
tion of the origin of 
the unfverse 

d. the accomplishments 
of women astronomers 



1- To demonstrate an under- 
standing of and an 
appreciation for: 
a. 
b. 
c . 
d'. 



from 1st solumn 



I I 

VI 
VI 



G t 

A,1 
F,H,I 



Lecture 

Planetarium shows 
and presentat ions 



OTHER: 
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Evaluation Plan and Grading Plan' 

4 

Evaluation Plan % 

Students will be evaluated on their performance on 

tests and examinations 50% 

auto-tutorial units - 2$% 

homework assignments 

plus observing exercises 20% 

attendance * 5% 



Grading Plan 



Points are^cumulatfed and' grades assigned on the basis 
of the fol\^j|ing scheme: 

100 •- 30% = A 

80 - 89% a B 

67 - 79*, -• C 

50 - 66% - D , 



IOO, 

JL ^ 
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Course Pol icles s * * , < 

State course policies, such as attendance, fees, materials, 
expectations regard Inq such activities as field trips, 
practtcum, projects, fhd the like. 



Attendance is required and earns 1/2 point per 50-minute 
class attended (maximum of 25 points for perfect attendance) . 

Tests may be made up only if instructor is informed on the 

day test is missed of a valid reason for missing the test other 

wise a make-up for fewer points is assigned, 

A field trip is normally scheduled to the Chabot Observatory 
in Oakland. 




***** 
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COURSE OUTLINE 
TIER I GENERAL EDUCATION COURSE 



Course Title: 


Geography 






I f 


Course Author (s) : 


Bob H. Marsh-all 


/ « 






1. CeteJog Description 


* " / 

/ 




♦ 


Title of course: ■ 

i 


/ 

Geography / 




■ < 


Course number: 


,. • / 




r 


Unit Value: 


/ 

3 / 


* 




Mode of Instruction: 


i * 

Lecture and /Fie 1 


d Practicum 





♦ Brief description of the Course: 



An examination of factors that determine environment and consideration of 
human relations with that natural Environment. The rock cycle, mountain 
building and destruction, climatei soil and vegetation will* be covered. ' 
Hunting and gathering, agrarian, ^nd industrialized societies relation to 
and impact upon the land will be Included. Thus the course includes con- 
cepts found in both^sical geography (land forms and locations impact 
on climate and thus life) and confcepts found in cultural and economic 
geography. Six field trips to East Contra Costa iounty will be an 
integral part of the course* 

\ 



Art f cut at Ion statement: 

Transfers to U.C., C.S.U,C. f and private colleges. 
Education requirements at L.M.c| j 

i . * 



Pulf i 1 Is General ' 



12-1 
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Overview and*.Ratlonale 

Overview, * _ ' 

Geography, wrfllj^cover: 

p The materia Is that make up the earth and the forces_that 

build it'up antf tear it down* 
• 4 . 

-o The factors that determine climate, soil, vegetation, 
and ^animal I Ife. 

. o The landl^ impact on humans and human's impact upon 
- . the land. 

Thus' the course will deal with the most basic concepts included 
la physical, cultural and economic geography, 

.Six field! trips to East Contra Costa County will be an integral 
part of 4£e course. While in the field students will have 
oppbrtunfifkes to make observations and inferences, come to 
understand and appreciate their immediate environment. 



I 

Rationale 

* 

Geography is usually divided'into three introductory courses: 
physical , -cultural ; and economic. Since thisjs a genera- 
education .course concerned with an overview, the course will 
draw from all three subdi sdpl I nes . Geography is, of 
hecess ity, .intradis'cipl inary and this course will utilize 
material from history, economics, political s^leo^e, 
anthropology, as well as -from chemistry, physics, and biology. 

Geography usually utilizes the lecture and reading mo<jes to 
communicate a body^of knowledge, almost encyclopedic In 
nature, concerning the entire world. This course, in seeking 
to achieve, the general education objectives, will focus on 
the geography of East Contra Costa County and- rely heavily - 
on siV'fieJd trips^to the area in the hopes that the student ' 
Willi w s ' 

1,. Become actively involved, in the^educational 
r *prbcess: 'exploring the land using topograhical 
maps, making observations, drawing inferences, 
w and utilizing original documents to reconstruct 
the past. 



Rationale (cont.) 



2. Come to understand, experience, and appreciate 
their immediate natural environment. 

3. Be exposed to the basic geographical concepts 
that shape any (including the local) and all 
environments in spite of the signfficant 
differences in the I r -appearances . 

1 

Thus the course will be student, oriented rather than, 
discipline oriented, it will be as concerned with 
process as it' is with content thereby qualifying as a 
general education course. Yet at -the same time the 
fundamental concepts of the discipline will not be 
shortchanged since they are essential to gaining an 
understanding of the local environment. Eyen though 
other regions will only be alluded to for comparison, 
the student should be able to understand^ those diverse 
environments with little further study because the 
same fundamental geographic concepts apply. , 



r 



Or* 
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Course Content Goal 

7. . { 

The intent of this course is to introduce the following 
Course content to the learner: 

I. Understanding the Land / - * 

A, Geologic Time * ; 

Given the age of the eartti,(over four billon yfears) 
and given that thre changes nhat go on today have gone 
on throughout almost all that time (uniformism) the 
-earth has been, and it is continuing to be, markedly 
transformed although usually at, ak>ost imperceptible 
rates. Geologic .laws such as supeTpos i t ioh and 
original horizontal i ty enable a person to comprehend- 
these transformations and deduce the geologic history 
of a particular site. 



B. The Rock Cycle 



Any rock can weather and decompose becoming fragments \ 
'of various sizes or ions in solution. These fragments ' 
or solutions can, injturn, become sedimentary rocks or, 
under more heat and pressure, metamorphic rocks ,or, 
under still more heat and pressure, melt to magma, or 
pass gradually through all these states. Molten fhagma 
can cool into igneous rock (rocks formed frojri a 
volcant) for example). In turn any rock can weather 
•and decompose. . .thus the rock cycle. The nature of a 
particular rock is de£ermined by the processes it has been 
through aiyJ the chemicals of which it is composed. These 
processes and their outcome are, oh the one hand, 
extremely simple and, on the other, extremely diyer.5£ 
and complex. " 

. i ■ 

fountain Bui Iding 

The suffice of the earth is composed of rigid plates " 
ttrat "ride" on a molten mass beneath. These plates 
move and push against one another causing the. rigid 
earth to be bowed, crushed, piled high and pulled 
apart creating the i rregularTties in what would 
otherwise be a smooth surface. Plates that have been 
locked In place unti 1 ^sufficient pressure builds up to 
spring them loose cause earthquakes. The^plate move- 
ment cause the heat, pressure, and fissures which, in 
turn", cause volcanoes. 
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Course Content Goal, continued 

D. " Mountain Destruction 

\ \ * 

Weathering (rock disintegration and decomposition), 
erdsion (transportation of rock debris by water, 
wind, and ice) and mass wasting (soil creek, slumps, 
landslides caused by gravity) woxjld reduce all mountains 
to an almost flat featureless plain in less than twenty 
million years If mountain building ceased. Topographic 
maps, once they can be read, explain the contours 
caused by the erosion of streams and the mass wasting of 
landsl ides.. 

E. Geology Fi^Jxi^jo Black Diamond 

To observe and make inferences about rocks, rock 
formations, streak beds, and hills, and to practice 
readies topographical* maps. 

II. Understanding the impact of Location (Latitude, Aspect, 
Altitude, and Proximity to Influential Land and Water 
Masses and Resources.) 



Latitude, Aspect, apd Alti 
Temperature 



tudes Effect on Light and 



r Black Diamond's latitude (38° oo') and its effefct 
on seasons, daylight, 4nd temperature due to 23£ 
tilt of earth's <axis. Aspect's (direction of 
exposure) impact on light aW temperature. Altitude's 
Impact on temperature due to adi^batic cooling, 

B. Causes and Consequences of Wind, Evaporation,* Condensa- 
tion and Percipi tat ion 

Heat's role In evaporation and evaporation's impact 
r on sensible heat. Unequal distribution of hear as 
the cause of wind. An examination of wind patterns. 
Winds 1 role in redistributing heat and moisture. 
Causes of condensation and precipitation. Heafand 
moisture, controlled by the factors discussed above, 
determine the climate. Consideration of the specff 
factors that create a Mediterranean climate in Eas 
Contra Costa County. 
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'Course Content Goal f \ cont inued • V 

C. Soil , 

The role of each of the f^ive components of a soil Th^. 
causes and significance of a soil's layers or horizons. " 
The roles climate, time, slooe, and the parent rock play 
in determining a soil. -Ascription of, aryi an explana- 
^ tion for, the specific soils found in Black Diamond. 

0. Vegetation 

The roles climate and sail play in determining vegetation. 
A description of the three types of vegetation (grassland, 
oak woodland, and chaparral) found in Black. Diamond and 
an explanation as to why each is fotfnd where it is found, 
|l and as to why so many vegetation types are found nowhere 
within the park. > * 

\ 

i » 

E. Ecosystem • 

T 

Putting it all together to see how the particular plants 
and annuals fit into their Black Diamond environments 
(their niche in a habitat). Tolerance and adaptation 
with special focus on fire*s influence, 

* 

F. Geography Field Trip to Black Diamond 

Observe soil horizons to identify soil types and posit 
factors contributing to their development. Observe the 
three plant communities, identify some of the common 
plants found in each and infer why each community is so 
situated. Observe and discuss micro environments found 
within a large community and ecotones found where two 
distinct communities merge. 

G. Field Trip to Oakland Museum 

To observe the plant communities found within California, 
especially the three found In Black Diamond. To reinforce 
the importance of location in determining community. To - 
observe the animalsjfmost commonly found in ea,ch of the 
communities and to grasp why the animals have" a niche in 
their Habitat. 
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Course Content Goal, continued 

III. History of East Contra Costa County 

A. Native Americans and Spanish 

The culture of the local California Indians and - 
the Importance of particglar plants and animals 
in shaping that culture. The rationale, feasibility, 
and Impact of the Spanish missions. 

B. Early Anglo Settlers and the Subsequent Coal Miners 
(1830-1900) 

+ 

Arrival of first Anglos (John Marsh, the settle- 
ment of Pittsburg and Antioch). The discovery and 
development of thecoal fields and the resultant 
growth in population and production,. \ 



Historical Field Trip to Black Diamond ^ 

To visit the mines, the cemetary, the archaeological 
digs, apd the introduced plants "\n what was Sommersvillc 

D. Field Trip to Bancroft Library 

To read from different original sources about life in 
the coal mining communities in and around Black 
Diamond. Students will share what they read with 
the class so they can collectively recreate a picture 
t of life in the 19th Century mining town.s 

E. In the Twentieth Century 

.The causes and consequences of changing land-use 
patterns, changing lifestyles, and changing 
political organization. Prospects for the future. 
The desirability of likely changes. 

F. Field Trip Throughout East County 

Historical sites, industrialized society 1 * impact 
on the landscape, recent changes that point out 
future prospects. 
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3.2 CriUrU Rttattd foalti * Criterion: Intradlsclpt I nary " 

Criterion stated In goal form: To teach the IntradiscipHnary elements of the 



IntradiscipHnary family of courses. 



SUB-GOALS 

(What the course intends) 
to do/ 



OBJECTIVES 

(Objective: wh$t the learner) 
should know, be able to do, 
experience, as a result of 
taking the course, I.e., know- 
ledge* ski 1 t s, values, ethics. 



CONTENT 

(Refer to Course 
Out I ine) 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Hater ial s 



To utilize concepts 
and data* from history, 
economics, and 
political science* as 
wel 1 as from geo- 
raphy, to analyze and 
interpret societal 
relat ionsh ips. 



I.fc. To be able to explain for 
each culture that occupied 
the area how the political 

'<$ relationships were 

influenced by the economic 
conditions and how the 
economic conditions were 
influenced by the geo- 

* graphic conditions. 



hb. To be able to offer 

historical examples of 
many of the concepts dis- 
cussed from the other 
social sciences. 



ha. 



I through 
out 



l.b. 



U I through* 
out 



ha. 



Lecture,' field 
trips, discus- 
sion, readings,, 
mov i e : The 
Beaut i ful Tree - 
Ch'ishkale 



1 .b. i Lecture, field 
Hrips, discus- 
sion, readings 



OTHER: 



431 
ERIC 



oo 



I 



3.2 Crturfi fttttutf Go«U:< Crtttrlom 



CrUirlon $tat#4 In 90* 1 form 



SUB-GOALS 

(What the course Intends) 
to do. 



1. Observation, reading, 
organization, and 
interpretation of * 
data on both societal 
relationships and" 
natural phenomena. 



2. Posit theories to 

expJain both societal 
relationships and 
natural phenomena. 



3. * Use further djta to 

,substant iate or modify 
theories or to predict 
outcomes, 

4. Point out to students 
> that the theories in 

the social sciences 
from the phenomenon in 



the disclpl inc. 


f OBJECTIVES. 

(Objective: what the learner) 
should know, be able to do^ 
experience, as a result of 
taking the course, i.e., know- 
ledge, skills, values, ethics. 


CONTENT 

{Refer to Course 
Out! ine) 


!• Acquire and interpret data 
*' concerning both societal 
* relationships and natural 
phenomena 


1- I E, |l F, 
Ml C, III Ef, 
HI E, HI F 

• 


2. Be able to explain crucial 
theories that explain 
societal relationships and 
na tura 1 phenomena . 


2. In all units \ 


* 

3. Gather future relevant data 
and show its bearing on 
theories. / 

<. *~ ' 


3. 1 E, II F, 

III C, III D, 
- II 1 E, 1 1 1 F 


4. State real world phenomenon 
that serves as basis/example 
of numberous social science 
theories. * 


k. r e, 11 f, ' i» 

L III C 



1. 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Materials 



Observation and * 
inference on field 
trips and, to a 
lesser degree, reading 
and lecture and inter- 
pretation in classroom 
setting. 

Lecture on relevant 
and i ndi spens ible 
theories, small gPoup 
discussions on field 
trips to try and 
deduce appl ications 
and subtle variations. 

Reservation and small 
group discuss rons. 



Field trips, discus- 
sion. 



Hod** of Inoulrv 



3.2 Crlurta fttUt«4 Qoflit CrittMon: 

Crlurlon if ted In goal for.: To teach the ggt lll] of tn«u«r Y lodloenoui to 



the discipline. 



SUB-GOALS 

(What the course intends) 
to do. 



4. (cont.) 

the real world rather 
than in the test tube 
and therefore they 
/•seldom can -be verified 
in a control led 
# experiment. 



OBJECTIVES 

(Objective; what the learner) 
should know, be able to do, 
experience, as a result of 
taking the course, I.e., know- 
ledge, skills, values, ethics. 



CONTENT 

(Refer to Course 
Outl ine) 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Materials 



/ 



OTHE*: 



ERJC 



i or 

1 



fir d 



3.2 Criterlla Related Goals: 
. Criterion s^ted in goal 




Esthetics of Knowledge ; 



Criterlonj 

f ° rn ) : > Ug teach about th g aesthetic Qualities of the 



knowledge of the discipline. 



SbB-GOALS 

(What the course. Intends) 
to dp. 



OBJECTIVES 

(Objective: wftat the learner) 
sh^d know, be able to do, 
experience, as a result of 
taking the course, I.e., know- 
ledge, skills, values, ethics. 



1. To convey the slmplicit 
yet, subtlety, the 
fnqeunlty yet in- 
adequacy of some of- the 
existing theories 

that explain the order 
and diversity of j the 
real world. 

2. Explore the significance 
and insignificance, the 

,\ potential and the limfts 
of fiuman activity* in 
the area. 

3. Make students aware that 
the social sciences 
try to shed 1 ight on 
interaction. ^ 



I. Experience the theories and 
the reality of the natural 
world. 



Experience accomplishments, 
struggles, and limitations 
of humankind 'In this'area. 



3. 



Recount how concepts from 
social sciences help to ^ 



|^TEHT 

(Refer to Course 
Out I Ine) 



1. I all, II, 
I It 



N^a 11 



% III all 



A* 



OTHER: 



* INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Mater la I s 



1. Lecture, field 
trips, discus- 
sion, readings 



Lecture/ field 
trips, discussion, « 
, readings, movie; 
The Beautiful Tree 
— Chishkale 



3. Lec 



. tc^m fleld trI P s > 
dis%t£rj/pn, readings 




i 

ho 
00 




1 



%J 4 



( . 



3.2 Criteria Related Goats: Criterion: Implications of Knowledge 

Criterion stated in goal form: To explore these implications of the knowledge 



of the discipline: values, ethics and future. 



5U8-G0ALS 

(What the course Intend?) 
to do. 



Compare thp Impact of 
hunting and gathering, 
agrarian, and r Industri- 
alized societies on the 
land. 

Consider the advantages 
and drawbacks of the 
different cultures 
that have inhabited 
the area. 

Speculate on future 
development in the 
area and evaluate 
its merits. 



i 



OBJECTIVES 

(Objective: what the learner) 
should know, be able to do, 
experience, as a result of 
taking tn^ course, i.e., know- 
ledge, skill's, values, ethicsr^- 



1. Define ancj contrast the impact 
various people have had on 
East County, 



Lib t the characteristics and 
personally assess tbe-merits* 
of each of the societies " that 
have inhabited the area. * 



List possible events/scenarios 
in East County ^development 
and evaluate the pros "and cons 
of the possible alternatives. 



CONTENT 

(Refer to Course 
Outl Ine) 



i. Ill all 



141 all 



III E, III F 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Mater i a 1 s 



Discussion genera] ly 
dtfrrng field trips 
and ungrafed waiting* 
based on material 
introduced in lectures 
and readings* 



OTHER: 



i * - 
ro 



ERIC 
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* 139 



f 




SUB-COALS J 

(What th* court* intends) 
* to *>. 



1. ^ Promote writing skNI< 



3. 



Promote reading 
skills. 



Assess reading and 
writing skills and 
make referrals to 
tutors as appropriate. 



should know, be able to do, 
experience, es e result of 
tekii>9 the course, i.e., kno»~ 
led9e, skills, values, ethics* 



OTHER: 



l.a. 



tfrfte for 10-20 minutes s,^ 
or eight times on something 
triggered by a reading, 
lecture or field trip 
(share but ungraded), , 



1. b. Write essays oq each of 

three unit exams. 

2. Demonstrate comprehension 
of readings by answering 
questions requiring under- 
atanding of concepts 

J.' Individual students, will 
undertake skills develop- 
ment fn reading and 
writing lab as appropriate 




INSTRUCT I OKA L 
Procedures/Materials 



J .a. Write on reading/ 
lecture, field 
trips 



Write on unit 
exam 

Reading numerous 
articles and 
other handouts. 



Reading and 
writing assess- 
mertt. 
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141 



I 

u 
c 



r 



3.2 Criteria ReUted Goals: Criterion: 



Critical and Effective Thinking 



Criterion stated In 90a) fon»: To provide opportunities for learners to enhance 
■ their effectiveness in thinking. - » 



SUB-GOALS 



(What the course Intends) 
to do. 



OBJECTIVES 

(Objective: what the learner) 
should know, be able to do, 
experience, as a result of 
taking the course, i.e., know- 
ledge, skills, values, ethics. 



CONTENT 

(Refer to Course 
Outline) 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/Materials 



Provide concepts and 
data necessary in 
lettures and readings 
so students can 
explain field 
observations 



Identify processes and con- 
cepts that explain/account 
for phenomena observed irv 
the field. 



develop the student's 
ahi 1 1 ty to make 
observations and draw 
inferences. 



2. Observe and draw inferences 
* from observations. 



12 classroom 
sessions are 
tailored to 
enable stu- 
dents to'think 
effectively on 
tljei r own and 
in smal 1 * 
groups on ther 
field trips. 

I E, II F, 
IN C, III F 



Lectures, field 
trips, discus- 
srons/ readings 



Field trips, 
discussion 



a 



er|g 



1 



4° 



3-2 Criteria Related fioelti Criterion! Creativity 



Crlterlon,steted In 90*1 fo«: To Introd uce to learners creative process*, and 



examples of human creativity. 



SU I- COALS 

(Wwt the course Intends) 
to do. 



Prpvide the opportun- 
ity for students to 
understand and sense, 
the environment they 
probably took for 
granted or never 
noticed. 

Encourage creative 
activity in the stu- 
dents . 



Introduce examples of 
creative thinking by 
geologists to explain 
events which we are 
separated from by 
space and time. 



OWECTIVES 

. (Objective: »hat the learner) 
should kf>gw^ be able tb do, 
experience, as a result of 
taking, the course. I.e., know- 
ledge, skills, values, ethics. 



Experience EasJt County 
intellectually and sensually. 



2-a. Select laws or principles 
that may account for 
Observed phenomena. 

2.b. Recreate history. 

2, c. Forecast possible futures 
for East County 

3. Recount laws deduced by 
geologist to explain 
phenomena . 



CONTENT 

(Refer to Course 
Outline) 



Throughout 
course. 



2.a. I E, II F, 
III C, III D 



2.b. MID 

2. c. I II E, III F 

3. I all 



OTHER; 



ItfSTMJCTlW 
Procedures/Materials 



1* Lectures, field 
trips, 'discus- 
sions, readings 



2, a. Observation and 

discuss ion 

.b. Read ing and Dis- 

1 cuss ion 
.c« Observation and 
Discussion 

3. Lecture^, field 
trips, discussion^ 
read irrgs 
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Plural Ism 



3.2 Crlt*f1e Related Gotlst Criterion: 

Criterion stated In ooal form* t . . 

*oa» form. j Q encour^ the learne r to consider the variety of 



(wfceT the course intends) 
to do. 




Compare the different 
cul tures that have 
I ived near Black 
Diamond , 

k Present different 
vievfs of the differ- 
ent cultures that have 
lived near Black 
Diamond and consider 
what factors account 
for the discrepencies . 

\ 



- OBJECTIVES 

(Objective: what the learner) 
should know, be able to do, 
experience, as a resulfof 
taking the course, Le^, know- 
ledge, skills, values, ethics* 



2, 



r 



Be able to list character- 
istics and differences of 
the groups that have lived 

in East Contra Costa County. 

»* 

Recount fncons fstencies in' 
the' views of the different 
cultures that I ived 'in East 
Contra Costa County. 



COHTEKT 

(Refer,, to Court* 
Outline) 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
Procedures/NeterlaU 



Ml. all 

x 

If! all 



OTHER; 



1. Lecture, fi&ld 
trips, discus- 
sions, readings, 
movie 



2. Lecture, field 
trips, discus- 
sions, readings, 
movi e , 
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k. Texts and Other Instructional Materials 



Requi red Text (s) : 



Nope 



Recommended Text(s) 
None 



Other Instructional Materials: 

Reprints and considerable written material prepared 
specifically for the course. 



Evaluation Plan and Grading Plan 
Evaluation Plan 

There will be three tin 1 1 exams consisting of 
multiple choice and essay questions based on 
the lectures, readings, field trips,, lab 
exercises, and the ungraded wr! ting' assign- 
ments. There will also be three lab exercises 
completed during or after field trips. There 
will not be a cumulative final instead the 
unit 3 exam will be offered at that time. 



Grading Plan 

The grade will be based primfirfly on perform- 
ance of the three unit exams although 
participation (attendance, completion of the 
lab exercises and the ungraded written assign- 
jnents, and contribution to discussion and smaH 
group activities will contribute about one- 
fourth of the grade). 



Course Pohcles 



State course_po1 Icles, such as attendance, fees, materials, 
expectations regarding such activities as field trips, 
kpcaj:ticum, projects, and the like. 



The course will be offerred in three-hour time blocks to 
-facilitate the field trips. The f ield\practicum portion 
of the course (whljeh the catalog indicates is to be 
announced) will occur the six days of field trips so the 
sessions those days will last four hours.. The field trips 
connected with night classes will be taken* on Saturdays. 

ff a student is unable to attend their class session in a 
given-Week they may attend any of the other sessions 
offerred. 

Tests can be made up for full credit only if the instructor 
or switchboard operator is notified and a valid reason given 
for being absent before the hour of the scheduled exam. In 
other cases those taking a makeup will be penalized points. 
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APPENDIX J 



Minutes and Report from the General Education Committee, 
May 4-5, 1982 and May 19, 1982 
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V 



May 12, H982 



Los Medanos College C 1 usterpersons 
Chester Case, Chair, General Education Committee 
Subject: Minutes and Report, General Education Committee 



To: 
From: 



1 



The general ^duRMi Committee met on Tuesday and .Wednesday, May A~5 co 
reviewcourse outlines of courses proposed for des ignat ion as General 
Education courses for Tier I. This is a report on the actions of the ' 
Committee. . - 

Meetings were held as Tollows: • 

1.1 , Tue^day^, May' k, 1 9*82 , St. Mary's College, 8:30 a.m. - I,: 30 p.m. 5 ' 

Present, were: Booher, Case, Boucher^Aahk, Oavi , Custodio, Chin, 
Marshall, Ochoa, Rddriq'uez, Zavala, Williams'. 

1.2 \ Wednesday, May >5,\1>B2, Cos Medanos College, Room A09, 9:00 a.m. 

- I2.*f5-^.m. /Present were: Bank, Booher, Case, Chin, Custodio, f 
.; Oavi, Marshal 1L Ochoa , Rodriquez, Williams, Zavala : 
* « ' \ • 

'.3 - At all times a duo rum was present. 



Procedure 



Procedure set out in the position paper was implemented. The Committee 
first reviewed the task at hand, whith w^ to^eview the submi tted' course 
outlines (25) for satisfaction of the Tier I general eduction criteria. 
A s^uence of activities was/ decided updn. Course outlines were taken 
one at a, time for review. Coarse tS/wis ,(see Attachment A) led discussion 
on a course outline an\jjts s^ti*Tac>idn of the criteria.. Cdurse outlines * 

depending upon the" degree- to which criteria 
is speti fifed for further development and/or revision 
for course outlines. The Committee voted on 
I'next steps* for the project. 



were assigned to categcj 
were^sat isf ied. Condi 
were^Jis-ciissed and, not,, 
recommendations, and du 




3 • Commi t tee' 

The/ Committee acted on the following motions: * * * * ' • 

^ ■ / 

,o ^S : m hat i lhe -General Education Committee recommend as genera Keducat i on 

courses these courses, subject to completion of specified mi no readjustment s : 



MirJutes and Report, General Educat ion .G^mittee, Continued 



Art 5 Humanities: Visual Art 

Music 10 Humanities: Music 

Physical Sci 20: Introduction to Chemistry 

Phys.cal Sci k$> Introduction to Astronomy 

Behavioral Sci 5: General Anthropology 

Behavioral ..Sci 6: Cultur 3 l Anthropology 



f 

-2- 



. Yes 9 No 



Abstain Q 



c^rJ^h thC Gen<!ral Education Committee recommend as General Education 
courses these courses, subject to completion of specified revisionsf 

Social Sci , 10: An Economic View of Society . . 

Social Sci 32: United Stafes History 

Language Arts" 35: Mass; Commun i cat Ion 

Humanistic S t ud i eS. 'k0 : Philosophers of the World - - 

BiologlcaJ Sci 10; General Biology — 

Yes 9 No 0 Abstain 0 

* • " 

h^ C ^ T H^^ • the 1 ? enera ' Educat ° ion Committee recommend the following courses 
be cond.t.onally accepted as- General Education courses for ne 1982-1983 

?a C n em ig C 82 ea J ° n h Y - Sp8Cified ^ 0r re - vi5ions comp eted our ng' 

Fall, 1982, for the courses to be designated as General Educa ion corses 



Biological Sci 5: Health Biology 
Biological, Sci 20: Principles of Biology 
Biological Sci 25: Ecology 
^ ,cal s ci ,5: Physical Science 
. Physical Sci 15: Introduction to Physics 

Physical Sci 25: General Col lege Chemist ry " 

Language Arts 30: The Nature of Literature 

Social Science 5= American Institution* and Ideals 

Behav.ora Sc. 10,/ Psychology : Funct ional-Aspects 

Behavioral Sci 11: General Psychology 

Behavioral Sci 15: Introduet iort to Sociology 

Behavioral Sci 16: Introduction to Social Problems . 

^ Yes 8 3lo .0 - Abstain 1 

rev.s.on a „d resutalssic* t „ the Peneral Educa t Ion tjmlt t« * 

b 

Yes 8 No 0 Abstain'o 



* 
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Minutes and Report, General Education Committee-, Continued 

«• » 

4. Discussion " 

' ^ F eeS d r ei?sion he an r d/iI 2 ? ti ^ ^ ,ar 9 e Pr ° P ° rt ^ of the courses""" 
0 rthe semester fs near ^'1°^' som *' "rious, and that the end >- 

r !ml semeste ": •* near, the Commitjtee considered ways to provide the 
time, process and support necessarv fnr „ff», f - . . p cne 

that tr'.y s„ ?hftfcH»rta rr * y T?l " ell : <,es, 9"=". effect!,. Tier I courses 
After consideration of several options, the eo™ittee decided to: 1 



k.2 



M SHJrl? F • ■ °. Perm ? nent designation of courses 

bLrE J Edu ? at, . 0n """Mate Fall, 1 9 82, when Phase III has 

tlTnr * T " ' ' ^ ' aUth ° rS have had opportunity to make 
minor and/or major revisions and development. 

lL S l r i the ^° UrS t out1ine *' in *° t^ee categories according to " 
cMte^? e t™^ deVe, °- nt " eeded t0 ^ £ 

' ' Ih h e S %!s?on.' a of S r fy the , % r ' ter ia • °' very close; capture * 

the vision of General Education and integrate the 
criter.ia; minor adjustments necessarv onjy. 

M. Those that are close to satisfying and integrating the 

so r ^ r ; a i/:r::a J S or n n d a / tu r re fUrther deV6, ° Pment ™ > 

IM. Those that are clearly in the rlghi direction 'in satisfying ' 

*.3 To conditionally recommend as General Education courses the 

** r 

■M To see that feedback will be provided to authors Authors an, 

urged to confer with members of their course teams fo d c ion 
of the Committee's recommendations and conditions. . QISCUSS,0n 



«».5 



Iht , S2lI??v , S jProcess of] course development and Stress 

the necessity of curriculum development act i vi t les' in Fall, 1982 



5. Next Meeti 



ing 



o 
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20 May 19&2 



■ • . ' ' ■• A ■ " ■ 

TO: LMC CI usterpecsdrts 

FROM; Chet Case, Chair, General Education Conmi'ttee 
RE: Report and Minutes of^Meeting, May 19, 1982 

The General Education Committee met on Wednesday, May 19 1982 
in Room 409 from 12:05 to 1:45 p.m. Those.present were: 

S. Booher, C. Case, S. Chin, V. Custodio, 
C. Williams, B. Marshall, D. Livingston, 
G. Rodriguez, and J. MaTtester <■ . 

'** ** ' Guest; Connie Missimer 



Business 



At all times a quorum was t present* 



Update on course review process: 

1.1. Reports^ tp course author^ have been prepared and 

distributed. The reports contain^eneral corrments, 
the committee's recommendation, and specific con- 
- dltions (see attachment for. General Conments) 

* s * ' 

1.2 Report and minutes of previous meeting were 
acknowledged. 

Course Review 

2.1 MSC: That 1 the general Education Committee rec- 
commend. Social Science 21, Geography, as a general 
education course in Category \. 



2/00 fciiit L«i«nd Rood 
if f um Concord <utit708. 35001 J* 



Yes 9) 



No 



Abstain 0 



2.2 



MSC: That the General Education Committee rec- 
comend Humanistic Studies 40, Philosophers of the 
World, as a general education course in Category I 



Yes 9 



No 



Abstain 0 



ERIC 



CONTIA COlT^CpAAMUNlTY COUIOC 



OlSTftltT 
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2.3 MSC: That the general Education Obmmittee rec- 
ommend' Humanistic Studies 41, Critical Perspec- 

^ tives, as a general education course in Category I. 

Yes 9 ^ Jio 0 Abstain 0 

2.4 MSC: That because of Extenuating circumstances,^ 
the General Education .Committee consider Physical 
Science 3% General College Physics, although late 
in its submission for review, for approval as a 
Tier 1 general education course. 

Yes 7 No 0. Abstain 0 - : 

2.5 MSC: That the General Education Committee rac- 
commend Physical Sciences 35, General College 
Physics, as a general education course in Category l/ 

Yes 7 t No 0 Abstain 0 

3. Discussion of*Further TOP Activities 

3.1 June workshop: It was recommended that course authors 
be invited to participate in a day long workshop, for 
compens^ion,j)n Wednesday, June 16, 1982., on the LMC 
campus. The program>/ould consist of a practical work- 
shop session on critical and effective thinking (defi- 
nitions, instructional strategies , materials)* conducted 
by Connie Missimer, and a general session of the General 
Education Committee and course authors in which the cri- 
teria and format will be discussed. 

3.2 Summer Contracts: Course authors may work on Tier I 
courses during* the -summer for compensation, upon a 
written agreement with the appropriate dean, as to: \ 

3.2.1 What is to.be done 

3.2.2 How it is to be done 

3.2.3 By when it is to be done 

Appropriate work might be any or all of these: 

3.2.4. Loea'tion and pveparation of instructional 

materials 
3.2.5- : Preparing reading^ists 

3.2.6 Development of laM/ exercises, instructional ' 
procedures 

3.2.7 Research in course content 

3.2.8 Works Qn conditions specified by the General 
Education Contnittee. t 

3.2.9 Other appropriate and relevant wcjrk on a 
. t general education course f 
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3.3 Pre-School Session: It was recommended that' there be 
3 tiay long session, for compensation, for general ed- * 
ucatipn^ course instructors on Tuesday, August 31, 1982' 
to,plan*and discuss Phase III of the Tier One Project. 
• Specifics to be planned. 

4. Jhp need for the General Education Committee to critique the 

i ^ criteria, the position paper and course outline format in the 
[^J Fall was noted. 

5. Meeting adjourned at I* 45 with next meeting not set. 
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" APPENDIX K • 

List of General Education Experts 
Consulted on Tier One Criteria Position Paper 

\ 

and 
Letter 



1 *R 

A O 



T.O.P. CONSULTANTS 



Dr . Barbara BUndy, President 

Dominican College 

San Rafael, California % 



Dr. Arthur Cohen t 
University of California, 
Lbs Angeles, California 



Dr. Sanford Dornbusch, Reed-Hodgson Professor of Human Biolo 
'i? and Professor of Sociology and Education 
Stanford If n i ver s-i ty 
Stanford, California 



- \ ■ 
Dr. Jerry Gaff, Director for the Center of General Education 
American Association of'Colteges 
Washington, D.C. 



Dr. Arthur Levine 
Carnegie Fo v upda t i on 
Washington, D.C. 



Dr; Jeffrey Lukenbjll, Vice Chancellor- 
Miami Dade Community College District 
Miami Lakes, Florida 

# 

■ "V 

Di. Terrance O'Banion, Vice Chancellor 
Dallas County Community College District 
Da 1 1 a s „ Texas « 
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LOS 
MEDANOS 
. COLLEGE 



December 14, J981 



JOHN I. C A*HA <tt - 
Pr«id*nt 



Dr. Barbara Bundy . > w 

President 

Dominican College 

Grand and Acacia Streets 

San Rafael, CA 94901 , 
Dear Dr. Bundy: 

We want to thank yqu for taking time out at this busy time of 
the year to assist us in the development df criteria for Tier I 
of our general education model. - 

Precisely, we would like you to consider, and give us your 
written comments on the following: 

• Will tjiey indeed- function as criteria,, i.e. will they 
discriminate general education from non-general education? 

• Are the criteria comprehensive? 

• Do they seem to be cons Ts tent with general education 
theory as you know it? 

• Are they central in significance to wtfat general education 
should be? 



270O Utond Road 
Ptttlbyrg, Collf, 9*565 
Phono i4\$) 439-2181 



• Do tbey seem workable? 

In the next phase of this project we will be developing course 
outlines to satisfy the criteria. Do you have any suggestions 
for specialists who might help as consultants in the content and 
pedagogy relating to the criteria, i.e. "Modes of Inquiry, 11 
"Interdisciplinary," "Creativity,' 1 etc., etc.? 



So that you understand what the "Tier I Project" is all about, 
we are~ enclosing^ a set of materials. (Despite the volume, it 
really isn't the whole load of hay!) Enclosed are: 



o 15S 
ERIC 
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LOS 
MEDANOS 
COLLEGE 



o 



John"}, caomit 



• "General Education at Los Medanos College 11 



• "Philosophic Considerations Underpinning- £he Los Medanos 
College. General Education Motfel" V-^ 

• "A Report on the General Education Model of Los Medanos 
College" — an end of previous grant report to the National 
.Endowment for the Humanities 

• A memorandum from President Jack Carhart to the faculty 
and administrators titled "The LMC General Education Model" 

\ 

• "Background and Development of tf\e Tier I Project" 

Hopefully, these won't prove to be bverwheptchae and that they 
will lead you into ,,the position paper, "Tifert tjCriteria and 
Procedures for Their Application." (It shoMd be hastily pointed 
out this paper is a working" paper and has not been edited.) 

If there is still some need for clarification, please feel free 
to call me at the college or at ray home "In the evening. My 
telephone number is (415)933-3517. If I'm not available, you 
might call Dr . Charles Collins, the project's general consultant. 
His home phone is (415)527-6278. 

As Karl Drexel indicated to you,, we intend to pay you an honorarium 
of $300 for your contribution. Because we must complete this 
first phase by early February, we need to have your response as 
soon as possible — no later than the 15th of January. 

We look forward to receiving your frank and thoughtful ideas and 
suggestions. r 

Sincerely, 



Chester Case 
Program Director 



2700 lelond Rood 
fttttbvrg, Coil! 94565 
Phono (415) 439-2181 



ERIC 



CC:cs 

P.S. For pay purposes we need to have your Social Security number. 
Please send on enclosed postcard. 

\ 

UMVERSiyV OF CALIFORNIA 

■ , , -|^^T®CLEAHlNClioliSE FOR 

JtMOR COLLEGES 
96 POWEIX LIBRARY BUILDING 
jXiS ANCELES. CALIFORNIA 9<M»24 
EE 36 

AUG 2 0 W>% 
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